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SPEECH. 


The  bill  for  the  reduction  of  duties,  and  other  purposes,  being  under  consideration — 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Mass. ,  addressed  the  Senate  substantially  as  follows: 

Mr.  PRESIDENT:  The  question  now  pending  before  the  Senate,  and  upon 
•which  we  are  required  to  act  at  this  late  day  of  a  long  session,  is  one  of  great 
and  exciting  interest.  It  has  for  more  than  twenty  years,  with  occasional 
brief  intermissions,  been  the  question  of  ail  others  which  has  most  agitated 
the  public  mind,  by  exciting,  universally,  the  most  profound  and  intense 
anxiety.  It  has  at  all  times  attracted  the  attention  of  the  greatest  statesmen, 
the  most  profound  debaters,  and  the  deepest  thinkers.  The  whole  subject 
has  been  explored  and  re-explored,  until  it  seems  to  be  exhausted — until  it 
is  often  proclaimed  to  be  stale,  and  threadbare — and  yet  it  loses  none  of  its 
interest,  none  of  the  anxiety  abates,  nor  has  the  public  mind  ever  been  per- 
vaded by  a  more  earnest,  intense  sensibility  than  at  this  moment. 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  unnatural  or  factitious,  for  the  people  are  sud- 
denly aroused  from  a  state  of  incredulity  to  a  belief  that  a  great  and  disas- 
trous revolution  in  their  affairs  is  meditated.  They  had  heard  murmurs 
against  the  law  of  1842 — they  had  seen  menaces  to  overthrow  it  from  high 
sources — they  had  heard  of  a  plan  of  reducing  duties;  but  when  they  saw 
the  country  involved  in  a  war,  requiring  appropriations  vastly  greater  than 
any  revenue  which  can  be  realized  from  the  act  of  1842,  they  did  not  be- 
lieve that  a  reduction  of  revenue  could,  under  such  circumstances,  be  medi- 
tated, because  they  were  unwilling  to  believe  that  their  Government  could 
abandon  its  duty  to  provide  funds  to  meet  its  liabilities,  in  order  to  enable  it 
to  assail  great  and  vital  interests,  and  bring  them  into  jeopardy.  But,  when 
they  saw  the  Executive  policy  followed  up  by  a  great  and  decisive  blow  in 
the  other  chamber  of  the  Capitol,  they  were  aroused  from  the  false  security 
in  which  they  had  reposed,  and  they  now  press  upon  us  to  avert  the  threat- 
ened  calamity. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  the  friends  of  the  Administration  are  impa- 
tient to  reach  the  issue — to  take  the  vote — and  have  intimated  their  determi- 
nation not  to  enter  into  the  debate;  but  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  pass  upon 
so  great  a  question,  affecting  as  it  may,  in  a  very  serious  manner,  great  in- 
terests, without  remonstrating  against  the  experiment  as  unnecessary  and 
perilous;  and  I  feel  quite  assured  that  the  friends  of  this  bill  cannot  expect 
less  from  us  who  represent  those  at  whom  the  blow  is  aimed . 

The  title  of  this  bill  is  "A  bill  to  reduce  duties,  and  for  other  purposes." 
It  is  sufficiently  significant  of  both  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  measure. 


•if  is  not,a  bill  to  raise  or  to  increase  revenue,  but  to  reduce  duties  in  time  of 
war,  when  it  is  admitted  that  the  expenditure  must  transcend  the  revenue 
twenty-three  millions  of  dollars. 

Now,  sir,  it  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  financial  question,  as 
that  has  been  done  in  a  very  able  and  conclusive  manner  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  (Mr.  EVANS.)  I  shall  rest  satisfied  with  his  exposition  until  I 
see  it  drawn  into  doubt  or  refuted. 

I  shall  prove,  sir,  that  however  important  revenue  is  at  this  time,  and 
however  necessary  to  meet  the  public  exigencies,  it  is  not  the  leading,  but 
quite  a  secondary  object — an  object  entirely  subordinate  to  other  projects 
of  a  more  vital  and  revolutionary  character.  uTo  reduce  duties  and  for 
other  purposes,"  is  the  phraseology.  "Other  purposes"  is  the  index  to 
the  primary  objects,  and  if  I  do  not  mistake  the  bearing  of  the  provisions 
coupled  with  the  sentiments  avowed  by  and  through  the  highest  authority, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  main  object  is  to  reverse  the  ancient 
policy  of  the  country ,  under  which  we  have  long  prospered  in  a  manner  un- 
surpassed, and  to  enact  a  law  intended  to  discourage  American  labor  and 
enterprise,  while  it  encourages  that  of  foreign  countries — intended  to  extin- 
guish our  fires  and  shut  up  our  shops,  while  it  will  light  up  fires  and  open 
shops  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  exigencies  of  the  country  demand  all  the  revenue  which  can  be  rea- 
sonably assessed;  they  require  an  increase,  and  yet  it  is  not  disguised  that 
this  measure  will  diminish  the  amount  derivable  under  the  present  law. 

The  ad  valorem  principle,  too,  pervades  the  whole  bill,  all  specific  duties 
being  abolished;  and  this  is  done  in  the  face  of  the  experience  of  all  com- 
mercial nations,  that  frauds  always  have  been  and  will  be  perpetrated,  which 
will  not  only  diminish  the  revenue,  but  will  encourage  knaves  by  stimulat- 
ing their  appetites  for  gain,  and  dishearten  honest  men  by  placing  them 
upon  a  footing  of  inequality.  The  bonus  thus  bestowed  upon  the  unscru- 
pulous, has  every  where  worked  out  such  injury  to  revenue,  and  such 
wrong  upon  the  fair  dealer,  that  sound  policy  has  forced  commercial  nations 
to  levy  duties,  as  far  as  possible,  by  weight,  measure,  or  quantity.  The 
Zoll  Verein  has  no  ad  valorem  duties.  Russia  has  few  or  none.  England 
has  few  upon  articles  which  are  relied  upon  for  revenue.  But  the  inexpe- 
diency of  such  a  course  has  been  so  fully  and  clearly  demonstrated,  that  I 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  comment  upon  it,  except  to  observe,  that  it  betrays  a 
singular  indifference  to  the  security  of  the  revenue,  and  justifies  the  infer- 
ence that  other  objects  are  aimed  at  which  it  favors. 

But  the  key  to  "other  purposes"  is  found  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  says: 

"The  duties  for  the  quarter  ending  the  30th  September,  1844,  yielded  $2,011,885  90  more  of 
revenue  than  the  quarter  ending  30th  September  1845;  showing  a  very  considerable  decline  of 
the  revenue,  growing  out  of  a  diminished  importation  of  the  highly  protected  articles  and  the 
progressive  .substitution  of  the  domestic  rivals.  Indeed,  many  of  the  duties  are  becoming  dead. 
Jetters,  except  for  the  purpose  of  prohibition,  and,  if  not  reduced,  will  ultimately  compel  their 
advocates  to  resort  to  uirect  taxation  to  support  the  Government.  In  the  event  of  war,  nearly 
all  the  high  duties  would  become  prohibitory,  from  the  increased  risk  and  cost  of  importations ; 
and  if  there  be,  indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  any,  a  serious  danger  of  such  an  occurrence,  it  appeals 
most  strongly  to  their  patriotism  to  impose  the  lowest  revenue  duties  on  all  articles,  as  the  only 
means  of  securing,  at  such  a  period,  any  considerable  income  from  the  tariff. " 

The  revenue  has  fallen  off;  importation  is  diminished;  and  how  dimin- 
ished ?  By  the  substitution  of  the  domestic  rivals.  Many  of  the  duties  are 
becoming  dead  letters;  and  why?  Because  there  is  a  substitution  of  the 


domestic  rivals  for  the  imported  merchandise.  If  this  course  is  not  correct- 
ed, we  shall  be  compelled  to  resort  to  direct  taxation.  In  the  event,  of  a 
wai,  nearly  all  the  high  duties  will  become  prohibitory.,  and  an  appeal  is 
made  to  our  patriotism  to  impose,  in  such  an  emergency,  not  low,  but  the 
lowest  revenue  duties  on  all  articles.  We  are  solemnly  warned,  whatever 
may  be  the  necessities  of  the  Government,  in  time  of  war,  not  to  resort  to 
the  ordinary  course  of  increasing  revenue  by  increasing  duties,  but  to  dimin- 
ish them,  lest  they  should  become  prohibitory.  The  fact  that  American 
labor  and  enterprise  is,  by  its  activity,  causing  a  progressive  substitution  of 
our  own  productions  for  the  foreign  rivals,  has  evidently  filled  the  mind  of 
the  Secretary  with  alarm.  He  looks  upon  it  as  an  evil  which  demands 
Congressional  interference,  and  appeals  to  our  patriotism  not  to  forget  this 
duty,  even  in  time  of  war.  If  war  should  come,  we  must  reduce  these  du- 
ties lest  they  ehould  become  prohibitory,  and  the  domestic  rival  should  sup- 
plant the  imported  merchandise.  War  has  come,  and  this  bill  is  introduced 
to  carry  out  this  advice — to  cut  down  American  industry,  lest  it  should  ex- 
pand and  fill  a  larger  space.  We  are  to  reduce  duties  to  prevent  the  pro- 
gressive substitution  of  the  domestic  rival — to  countervail  and  hold  in  check 
our  manufacturers  and  mechanics — to  stop  their  hammers  and  wheels,  and 
to  put  those  of  foreign  artisans  in  motion. 

This  single  paragraph  unfolds  the  whole  policy,  and  reveals  the  purpose 
for  which  duties  are  to  be  reduced.  Low  duties  are  to  be  enforced,  whether 
we  need  much  revenue  or  little,  and  have  a  significant  meaning  above  and 
beyond  any  question  of  revenue.  They,  together  with  the  duties  upon  raw 
materials,  ate  the  means  which  are  to  be  employed  to  nourish  and  strength- 
en foreign  labor,  and  give  to  it  success  against  our  own.  These  are  relied 
upon  to  prevent  the  progressive  substitution  of  domestic  productions  for  for- 
eign, and  I  think  it  will  appear  that  they  are  relied  upon  to  displace  our 
productions  by  the  substitution  of  the  foreign  rival.  The  Secretary  says: 

"  The  true  question  is,  whether  the  farmer  and  planter  shall,  to  a  great  extent,  supply  our 
people  with  cheap  manufactures,  purchased  abroad  with  their  agricultural  products;  or  whether 
this  exchange  shall  be  forbidden  by  high  duties  on  such  manufactures,  and  their  supply  thrown, 
.as  a  monopoly,  at  large  prices,  by  high  tariffs,  into  the  hands  of  our  own  manufacturers." 

The  tendency  of  these  observations  cannot  be  misunderstood.  The 
farmers  and  the  planters  are  aggrieved  by  the  duties  which  sustain  our  labor. 
They  constitute  a  monopoly  which  ought  to  be  suppressed  by  legislation  ; 
and  the  farmer  and  planter  should  purchase  to  a  great  extent  their  supplies 
in  ether  countries.  I  read  this  passage  not  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the 
fallacious  statement  which  it  contains,  but  to  prove  that  the  overthrow  of 
American  industry  is  meditated  by  the  reforms  proposed  to  be  introduced 
into  the  revenue  system.  It  is  quite  certain  that  if  the  goods  now  supplied 
by  our  laborers  are  to  be  imported,  their  employments  will  be  suspended. 
Again,  says  tiie  Secretary  : 

"  The  number  of  manufacturing  capitalists  who  derive  the  benefit  from  the  heavy  taxes  ex- 
tracted by  the  tariff  from  twenty  millions  of  people,  does  not  exceed  ten  thousand.  The  whole 
number  [including  the  working  classes  engaged  in  our  manufactures]  deriving  any  benefit  from 
the  tariff  does  not  exceed  400,000,  of  whom  not  more  than  40,000  have  been  brought  into  this 
pursuit  by  the  last  tariff.  But  this  small  number  of  40.000  would  still  have  been  in  the  country, 
consuming  our  agricultural  products  ;  and  in  the  attempt  to  secure  them  as  purchasers,  so  small 
in  number,  and  not  consuming  one-half  the  supply  of  many  counties,  the  farmer  and  planter  are 
asked  to  sacrifice  the  markets  of  the  world,  containing  a  population  of  eight  hundred  millions, 
•disabled  from  purchasing  our  products  by  our  high  duties  on  all  they  would  sell  in  exchange. 
The  farmer  and  planter  have  a  home  market  without  a  tariff;  and  they  would  have  the  foreign 
smrket  also,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  but  for  the  total  or  partial  prohibition  of  the  last  tariff." 


In  regard  to  this  attempt  to  disparage  the  number  of  persons  dependant 
upon  the  labor  of  thejirtisans  of  this  country,  I  shall  make  no  comment  at 
present,  but  before  I%  close  these  remarks  I  will  show  how  far  we  are  de- 
pendant on  them  for  our  prosperity,  and  of  how  little  consideration  this  for- 
eign market  of  eight  hundred  millions  is  to  the  farmer.  I  shall,  as  I  be- 
lieve, be  able  to  prove  by  facts,  which  the  Secretary  will  not  question,  that 
no  foreign  market  ever  has  been  discovered  which,  in  its  importance  to  the 
farmer,  bears  any  comparison  with  the  home  market,  and  that  no  probabil- 
ity exists  of  any  such  ever  being  discovered. 

But,  sir,  before  I  consider  these  points,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  upon  some 
of  the  general  features  of  this  bill.  We  need  not  go  far  back  into  our  histo- 
ry to  find  statesmen  contending  for  a  system  of  horizontc\l  duties,  which  some 
at  least  thought  ought  to  spread  over  all  imports  without  reference  to  finan- 
cial or  political  considerations. 

The  Secretary  condemns  this  system  as  unexampled  and  unstatesmaa™ 
like,  and  I  concur  with  him,  though  probably  for  different  reasons. 

I  disapprove  of  such  a  system  because  it  is  unjust  in  its  financial  opera- 
tion ;  as  no  proposition  can  be  plainer,  than  that  some  commodities  can 
well  bear  heavier  duties  than  others.  But  I  chiefly  object  to  it,  because  I 
maintain  that  discrimination  is  highly  useful,  and  greatly  promotes  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  therefore  cannot  be  omitted  without  doing 
injustice  to  important  interests.  What  reason  can  be  assigned  for  putting 
articles  which  we  do  not  produce  upon  the  same  footing  as  those  which  we. 
do  produce,  unless  we  are  studious  to  avoid  legislation  which  will  promote 
our  own  industry?  What  motive  can  we  have  to  tax  materials,  u$ed  by  our 
artisans  in  their  employments,  to  the  same  extent  as  luxuries,  or  as  articles: 
coming  into  direct  competition  with  their  products,  unless  we  desire  to  dis- 
courage their  pursuits?  I  am  pursuaded  we  can  have  none.  And,  as  I  can 
see  no  reason  for  pursuing  such  a  course,  except  that  avowed  by  the  advo- 
cates of  this  bill,  of  placing  our  industry  on  a  footing  which  will  favor  im- 
ports that  they  may  force  the  domestic  rivals  out  of  the  market,  I  am  op- 
posed to  it,  as  unwise,  unjust,  and  highly  injurious. 

This  bill  does  not  conform  to  the  horizontal  doctrine  ;  but  its  framers  dis- 
avow the  doctrine  of  protection.  They  have  reduced  duties  to  prevent  the 
substitution  of  domestic  for  foreign  goods ;  and  while  they  have  done  this,, 
they  have  raised  the  duties  on  raw  materials,  and  thus  assailed  and  under- 
mined the  protection  which  the  law  of  1842  afforded  in  a  twofold  manner.. 
It  is  not  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  industry,  but  against  it  in  both  ways. 
These  features  so  far  pervade  the  bill  that  the  inquiry  may  with  propriety 
be  made,  whether  the  study  has  not  been  to  frame  a  bill  as  unfavorable 
to  the  labor  of  the  country  as  under  all  the  circumstances  they  dared  to  do? 
How  else  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  revenue  is  at  this  crisis  a  second- 
ary consideration,  while  the  paramount  object  seems  to  be  to  check  and  sup- 
press the  substitution  of  domestic  goods  for  their  foreign  rivals. 

Reducing  duties,  the  Secretary  affirms,  will  increase  revenue  ;  but  how? 
Plow  is  subtraction  turned  into  multiplication?  In  but  one  way  ;  the  quan- 
tity imported  must  be  increased,  and  so  reasons  the  Secretary.  We  are  to< 
have  more  sugar,  more  woollens,  and  as  the  member  from  South  Carolina 
states,  ten  millions  more  of  cottons  imported.  Now,  sir,  no  one  does  or  can 
suppose,  that  consumption  is  to  be  increased  in  this  ratio  ;  but  the  imports 
are  to  displace  the  domestic  production ;  to  take  the  business  out  of  the 


hands  of  our  citizens;  to  embarrass  their  operations,  and  to  frustrate  their 
plans;  in  a  word,  to  dry  up  our  resources,  and  force  our  labor  into  other 
employments. 

We  are  also  to  be  subjected  to  all  the  paralyzing  evils  of  excessive  impor- 
tations. They  have  uniformly  proved  disastrous  ;  they  load  us  with  debt; 
drain  us  of  our  specie ;  reduce  the  prices  of  our  products ;  embarrass  our 
business;  make  bankrupts,  and  create  just  that  state  of  things  which  we 
have  repeatedly  witnessed  within  the  last  thirty  years.  No  more  imports 
can  beneficially  come  into  the  country  than  we  can  pay  for  with  exports ,  and 
any  undue  excitement  of  the  trade  will  bring  with  it  the  calamities  of  18L6, 
1825,  and  1836. 

Having  now  noticed  some  of  the  grounds  upon  which  this  plan  of  free  trade 
is  supposed  to  rest,  1  will  show  that  the  plan  is  neither  novel  nor  untried,  and 
that  it  is  substantially  a  revival  of  the  principles  of  trade  which  prevailed 
and  were  forced  upon  us  when  we  were  colonies.  The  plan  which  meets 
with  great  favor  in  England,  and  is  responded  to  by  the  advocates  of  this  po- 
licy is,  that  she  will  clothe  us  and  be  fed  by  us  ;  we  are  to  be  permitted  to 
send  to  her  our  provisions  and  grain,  and  she,  in  turn,  is  to  supply  us  with, 
manufactures  of  all  sorts.  The  plan  limits  this  reciprocal  trade,  as  it  is  slyled, 
to  England,  as  there  is  no  symptom  of  any  change  of  policy  or  relaxation 
•of  commercial  regulations  in  any  other  quarter. 

We  have  gone  through  with  this  experiment  under  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances than  any  which  can  hereafter  exist,  and  discovered,  by  grievous 
and  oppressive  experiment,  that  there  was  no  reciprocity  in  such  an  ar- 
rangement, but  the  benefits  were  all  on  one  side.  We  were  colonies,  and 
as  such  had  the  full  enjoyment  of  English  markets  for  agricultural  products, 
while  independent  States  were  excluded,  as  they  always  have  been,  or  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  same  privilege  under  heavy  differential  duties. 

I  cannot  enter  into  the  instructive  history  of  this  period  which  warns  us,, 
in  emphatic  terms,  to  beware  of  the  snare  set  for  us,  beyond  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  a  few  well  authenticated  facts.  Not  a  shop  or  a 
mill  sprung  up,  not  a  mine  was  explored,  or  a  manufactured  article  export- 
ed ,  from  one  colony  to  another,  that  the  vigilant  eye  of  England  did  not  see  its 
progress;  and  the  event  was  deprecated  as  prejudicial  to  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  mother  country.  I  cannot  better  illustrate  her  policy  of  com- 
pelling the  colonists  to  earn  their  bread  by  cultivating  the  soil,  than  by  read- 
ing a  passage  or  two  from  Pitkin's  Statistics,  a  book  of  undoubted  authority. 

"No  sooner,  (says  this  writer,)  had  they,  (the  colonies,)  commenced  some 
hoarse  woollen  fabrics  for  themselves,  than  the  jealousy  of  English  manu- 
facturers, of  the  same  kind  of  fabrics,  was  excited,  lest  they  should  not  only 
supply  themselves  with  woollens,  but  also  foreign  nations;  and,  as  early  as 
1699,  Parliament  declared  "that  no  wool,  yarn,  or  woollen  manufactures 
of  their  American  plantations,  should  be  shipped  there,  or  even  laden,  iu 
order  to  be  transported  from  thence  to  any  place  whatever."  Notwithstand- 
ing this  act  of  prohibition ,  complaints  were  made  that  manufactures  were 
growing  up,  and,  in  1731,  the  Board  of  Trade  were  directed  to  inquire  into, 
and  report  upon  the  subject.  The  Senate  will  understand  the  character  of 
this  investigation  if  I  read  one  of  the  concluding  paragraphs  in  this  report. 
*cFrom.  the  foregoing  it  is  observable  that  there  are  more  trades  carried  on, 
and  manufactures  set  up  in  the  provinces,  on  the  continent  of  America,  to 
the  northward  of  Virginia,  prejudicial  to  the  trade  and  manufactmes  of 
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Great  Britain,  particularly  in  New  England,  than  in  any  other  of  the  Brit- 
ish colonies;  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  their  soil,  climate,  and 
produce,  being  pretty  nearly  the  same  with  ours,  they  have  no  staple  com- 
modities of  their  own  growth  to  exchange  for  our  manufactures,  which 
puts  them  under  greater  necessity,  as  well  as  under  greater  temptations? 
for  providing  for  themselves  at  home" 

Compare  this  account  of  the  times,  more  than  a  century  ago,  with  our 
present  condition.  Our  soil,  and  climate,  and  productions,  were  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  England.  We  had  then  no  staple  commodity  which 
could  be  exchanged  for  manufactures,  and  this  put  us  under  great  necessity, 
as  well  as  great  temptation,  to  provide  for  ourselves.  Is  not  this  an  apt 
description  of  our  present  condition?  We  had  then  grain  and  provisions, 
hut  they  could  not  be  exchanged  for  manufactures,  and  we  were  forced  to 
provide  for  ourselves.  What  have  we  now  which  can  be  sent  to  England 
to  buy  manufactures?  I  would  thank  any  friend  of  the  bill  to  point  out 
and  to  prove  to  us  what  product  of  the  soil  we  can  send  across  the  Atlantic 
which  will  return  to  the  producer  in  New  England  a  living  profit? 

But,  let  us  pursue  the  subject.  A  few  inconsiderable  shops  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  hats  sprang  up — nothing  which  could  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  any  one  but  a  people  tenacious  of  their  monopoly.  But  the  Com- 
pany of  Hatters  in  London  made  complaint,  and,  in  1732,  Parliament,  by  a 
statute,  forbid  the  exportation  of  hats  out  of  any  colony  in  America,  under 
penalties  ;  and  no  person  was  allowed  to  make  hats,  unless  he  had  served 
an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  ;  and,  lest  hatters  under  all  these  obstacles 
should  multiply  too  rapidly,  they  forbid  any  hatter  to  employ  more  than 
two  apprentices  at  the  same  time. 

Laws  even  more  stringent  were  made  in  regard  to  iron.  Divine  Provi- 
dence had  provided  the  most  bountiful  supply  of  ore,  and  with  the  most 
ample  means  for  turning  it  into  iron,  which,  as  we  all  know,  is  an  article  of 
prime  necessity,  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  In  1750,  Parliament  made 
a  law  prohibiting  the  erection  or  continuance  of  any  mill  or  engine  for  slit- 
ting or  rolling  iron,  or  any  platting  forge  to  work  with  a  tilt-hammer^ 
or  any  furnace  for  making  steel  ;  and  every  such  mill  or  engine  was  de- 
clared a  common  nuisance,  and  the  Governors  were  authorized ,  on  in- 
formation from  two  witnesses,  without  trial,  to  abate  the  same  ;  and  if  the 
owner  did  not  discontinue  within  thirty  days,  he  forfeited  JfSOO.  Such  are 
some  of  the  despotic,  selfish,  and  cruel  measures  adopted  in  England  to 
suppress  the  labor,  break  down  the  enterprise,  and  compel  the  colonists  to  be 
farmers,  though  they  were  admitted  to  be  under  great  necessity  and  tempta- 
tion to  provide  for  themselves.  England  insisted  then,  as  she  now  does, 
that  it  was  privilege  enough  to  feed  her,  though  she  could  not  quite  com- 
prehend how  it  was  to  be  done.  She  knew  that  she  required  impossibilities 
of  the  northern  colonists  at  least,  and  yet  persevered  in  her  preposterous  pol- 
icy. That  followed  which  must  have  been  foreseen.  The  colonists,  under 
such  arbitrary  restraints,  were  forced  into  illicit  commerce  ;  and  they  car- 
ried on ,  by  such  means  as  lay  in  their  power,  contraband  trade  upon  forbid- 
den ground. 

Then  came  a  host  of  custom-house  regulations  and  penal  laws,  designed 
to  enforce  obedience  to  the  policy  adopted  ;  and  it  was  during  the  discus- 
sion of  these  measures  that  the  elder  Pitt  made  his  celebrated  declaration,  that 
the  colonies  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  make  a  hob-nail .  These  were 


followed  by  writs  of  assistance,  or  search-warrants,  authorizing  domiciliary 
visits,  and  searches  of  the  premises  of  private  individuals  upon  the  slightest 
pretexts,  for  smuggled  goods.  These  acts  harassed,  vexed,  irritated,  and 
embittered  the  feelings  of  the  public,  and  did  more  to  create  that  resolute 
determinate  resistance  to  oppression,  which  ended  in  open  rebellion,  than  all 
other  causes  combined.  They  took  their  stand,  it  is  true,  upon  taxation  as 
a  principle  ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  this  which  was  felt  as  a  systematic 
persecution  of  individuals,  while  writs  of  assistance  were  employed  for  these 
vindictive  purposes.  The  people  can  bear  and  forbear  much  ;  but  when  it 
comes  to  a  question  of  bread,  they  will  resist  any  Government  that  exer- 
cises its  power  to  take  it  from  them.  The  revolution  came,  and  the  strug- 
gle ended  in  a  separation.  And  what  was  the  condition  of  things  from 
1783  to  1789?  There  was  a  period  of  practical  free  trade — an  absence  of 
general  commercial  regulation — a  period  of  the  let-alone  system — and 
the  country  sank  prostrate  under  it.  Imports  came  in  in  overwhelming 
quantities,  debts  were  created,  and  a  period  of  frightful  distress  followed. 
Public  credit  was  utterly  overthrown,  and  such  was  the  pressure  of  debt 
that  in  Massachusetts,  among  a  law-abiding  people,  an  insurrection  broke 
out ;  armies  were  organized,  and  the  doors  of  the  court-houses  shut 
against  the  courts  to  prevent  the  issue  of  executions.  For  this  appalling 
state  of  things  a  remedy  was  anxiously  sought  by  all  patriotic  citizens  ;  and 
the  Constitution  at  length  was  adopted,  and  became  the  organic  law  of  the 
land.  The  evils  were  great  and  pressing,  and  the  form  of  our  constitutional 
Government  being  adopted  as  a  great  remedial  measure,  it  is  important  to 
learn  what  the  men,  who  came  from  the  people,  and  both  understood  and 
represented  their  opinions,  did  to  assuage  and  mitigate  the  pressure  of  the 
times.  Two  things  first  engaged  their  attention — the  restoration  of  public 
credit  and  the  resuscitation  of  industry.  The  petitions  of  the  people,  as  the 
files  and  records  of  this  Capitol  will  prove,  earnestly  entreated  Congress  for 
commercial  regulations  to  protect  the  prostrate  industry  which  had  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  greater  skill-,  capital,  and  cheaper  labor  of  Europe — in 
a  word,  by  the  action  of  free  trade. 

Congress  knew  the  truth  of  this.  The  evidence  existing  everywhere  was 
not  to  be  mistaken  ;  and  having  provided  first  for  the  organization  of  the 
Government,  they  proceeded  to  the  work,  and  their  second  act  has  this  pre- 
amble :  ff  Whereas  it  is  necessary  for  .the  support  of  Government,  for  the 
discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection of  manufactures,  that  duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dises, imported." 

This  and  other  acts  in  favor  of  credit,  commerce,  navigation,  and  manu- 
factures, put  a  new  face  upon  the  whole  country.  Under  the  discrimina- 
tions in  their  favor,  the  laborers  of  all  classes  returned  with  courage  to  their 
employments,  and  industry,  which  has  a  power  of  redemption  vastly  greater 
than  all  other  resources,  overcame  at  once  the  embarrassments  which  beset 
the  Republic,  and  forced  her  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  They  built  and 
sailed  their  own  ships,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  our  great  commercial 
marine ;  they  lighted  up  the  fires  and  s£t  in  motion  the  engines  of  the 
shop?,  and  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  subsequent  prosperity  of  manufac- 
turing and  the  mechanic  arts.  They  turned,  in  a  word,  upon  the  great  re- 
sources which  Providence  had  bestowed  upon  them  ;  redeemed  the  country 
from  the  desolating,  disheartening  blight  which  free,  unregulated  trade  had 
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"brought  upon  it;  and  from  that  day  to  this  its  growth  and  prosperity,  check- 
ed by  occasional  adversity,  has  been  unparalleled  in  (he  annals  of  mankind. 

Such  was  our  experiment  of  free-trade  as  colonists,  and  such  the  fatal  re- 
sult from  the  peace  of  1783  to  1789,  during  which  time  no  adequate  power 
existed  in  the  Confederacy  to  regulate  foreign  intercourse.  Such,  too,  was 
the  remedy  and  its  triumphant  success.  Are  we  too  wise  to  be  instructed 
by  this  long  and  fatal  experience?  Do  we  desire  to  renew  the  experiment? 
^To  return  to  these  days  of  desolation,  and  place  ourselves  in  a  practical 
state  of  colonial  dependence  and  subserviency  from  which  the  blood' of  our 
jathers  redeemed  us  ?  None  but  hasty,  inconsiderate,  rash  counsels  can  ad- 
vise such  a  course. 

But  we  have  other  proofs  on  this  head.  I  ask  you,  sir,  and  the  Senate 
to  turn  their  eyes  upon  the  British  North  American  provinces — to  look  over 
the  imaginary  line  which  separates  us,  into  Canada,  a  healthful,  fertile  re- 
gion, capable  of  sustaining  a  great  population,  and  containing  great  tracts 
of  lands  inviting  settlers.  Let  us  remember  that  our  free-trade  is  to  be  with 
England,  and  that  Canada,  as  well  as  the  other  provinces,  has  at  all  times 
enjoyed  in  a  degree  far  surpassing  any  thing  proffered  to  us,  this  inestima- 
ble boon,  which  is  made  the  pretext  for  changing  the  policy  under  which 
we  have  lived  and  flourished.  Canada  has  been  permitted  to  feed  England, 
and  to  take  her  manufactures  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms.  She  has 
had  free  access  to  her  markets,  while  foreign  countries  could  only  approach 
them  over  duties  almost  insurmountable  under  any  circumstances.  If  grain 
and  provisions  have  been  dear  in  that  country,  Canada  has  had  the  full 
benefit  of  it,  and  been  profiting  by  such  a  monopoly  for  her  agricultural 
products  and  her  timber.  Compare,  Mr.  President,  Canada,  thus  doubly 
blessed  in  selling  and  buying,  with  our  own  down-trodden,  oppressed  coun- 
try, burdened,  if  we  can  confide  in  the  arguments  of  orators  and  statesmen, 
with  overwhelming  taxes  to  sustain  protected  classes.  Compare  their  growth 
and  relative  prosperity.  Look  along  the  frontiers,  the  line  which  separates 
them,  and  contrast  the  progress  on  each  side — the  numbers,  the  wealth, 
the  advancement,  and  all  the  elements  which  constitute  prosperity — and 
then  ask  yourself,  if  any  one  canhesitate  how  to  decide  the  inquiry?  Sir, 
there  is  but  one  opinion  on  this  point,  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  Canada, 
with  all  these  advantages,  and  superadded  to  them  a  gratuitous  grant  of 
lands  to  its  settlers,  cannot  retain  them.  They  flee  from  free  trade,  free 
lands,  and  open  markets,  to  this  oppressed  and  tax-ridden  country. 

But,  sir,  I  can  give  another  fact  that  merits  a  moment's  thought.  Cana- 
da, it  may  be  said,  is  far  distant  from  England,  and  the  profits  upon  agri- 
cultural products  are  absorbed  in  the  expenses  of  transportation.  We  have 
the  same  object  to  surmount,  but  Ireland  has  not.  She  is  one  of  the 
United  Kingdoms,  and  in  juxtaposition.  Statistical  authority -declares  that 
about  70  per  cent,  of  her  population  is  agricultural.  They  have  for  centu- 
ries had  the  privilege  of  selling  their  products  in  the  markets  of  England, 
secured  to  them  against  all  foreign  competition.  They  have  had  the  full 
benefit  of  feeding  the  English,  and  being  clothed  by  them;  and  what  is 
the  result?  Sir  Robert  Peel  declared,  in  a  late  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  more  than  four  millions  of  this  population,  or  one-half, 
lived  upon  potatoes  alone,  and  were  threatened  with  starvation  by  a  partial 
failure  of  the  crop.  Mr.  O'Connell  bore  testimony  to  the  fact  in  stronger 
terms,  alleging  that  their  diet  was  potatoes  and  water.  This  is  the  result  of  the 
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feeding  and  clothing  system.  It  has  been  pursued  by  these  wretched  and 
impoverished  agriculturists  till  they  have  neither  food  nor  raiment.  What 
an  appalling  exhibition!  Here  are  millions  cultivating  the  land ,  and  en- 
ioying  in  the  fullest  and  most  ample  manner  the  markets  which  we  covet, 
'and  can  spare  nothing  from  their  toil  for  their  own  physical  comfort  but  po- 
tatoes. They  dig  in  a  productive  soil,  among  the  most  fertile  known,  and 
Taise  a  diversity  of  crops,  but  sell  all  except  the  potatoes. 

Such  is  the  condition  in  which  we  find  those  who  have  had  the  most 
ample  scope  of  free-trade  with  England,  under  privileges  vastly , greater 
than  any  which  have  or  will  be  tendered  to  us,  and  such  is  our  condition 
compared  with  theirs;  although  in  the  opinion  of  the  advocates  of  this  mea- 
sure we  have  been  oppressed  with  taxes  and  debarred  access  to  this  best  of 
ail  sources  of  trade,  by  our  obdurate  folly. 

The  plan  is  to  make  us  all  farmers  and  planters — the  producers  and  ex- 
porters of  raw  products.  This  is  exactly  the  policy  of  England  towards 
her  colonies — it  is  the  policy  which  we  resisted  before  and  during  the  Revo- 
lution,  because  it  was  not  reciprocal  in  advantages,  but  profitable  to  the  one 
and  ruinous  to  the  other — it  is  the  policy  which  makes  all  the  colonies  of 
-Great  Britain  poor,  and  centres  in  the  United  Kingdom  masses  of  wealth 
unequalled  in  the  history  of  mankind.  This  furnishing  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, and  receiving  manufactures  in  return,  leaves  the  profits  of  labor  in 
the  mother  country.  That  the  fact  is  so  is  undeniable,  and  the  reasons  are 
obvious. 

Mr.  President,  I  some  time  since  read  in  a  leading  London  paper  a  very- 
able  and  ingenious  essay  upon  the  question  of  free-trade  between  us  and 
Great  Britain,  and  the  writer,  after  pointing  out  many  of  what  he  consider- 
ed to  be  advantages,  concluded  by  declaring,  in  emphatic  language,  that 
if  free-trade  could  be  established,!!  would,  for  all  practical  commercial  pur- 
poses, restore  the  colonial  relation,  and  we  should  be  to  them  precisely 
•what  we  should  have  been  if  no  separation  had  occurred. 

We  should,  in  other  words,  be  what  the  Canadians  and  other  provincials 
are.  We  should,  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  be  made  to 
labor  for  her  prosperity  and  greatness,  instead  of  our  own.  Of  this  privi- 
lege I  am  not  ambitious.  I  am  not  desirous  of  being  a  colonist,  or  in  the 
condition  of  a  colonist,  when  I  see  a  higher,  happier,  and  more  auspicious 
destiny  before  us,  if  we  have  only  the  sagacity  to  understand  our  own  in- 
terests. 

But,  sir,  in  illustrating  free  trade  by  past  and  present  history,  I  have 
wandered  from  the  point  I  was  considering,  which  was  the  purposes  to  be 
accomplished  by  passing  this  bill.  I  have  said  that  revenue  was  a  secon- 
dary object;  that  the  primary  intent  in  bringing  it  forward  is  to  revolutionize 
the  policy  of  the  country,  to  change  our  habits  and  our  business.  The 
abandonment  of  protection  implies  this — the  reduction  of  duties,  regardless 
of  the  effect  upon  revenue  in  time  of  war,  proves  it;  but  I  cannot  forbear 
to  notice  some  of  the  arguments  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  designed 
to  reconcile  us  to  such  a  change.  He  says: 

"  Agriculture  is  our  chief  employment ;  it  is  best  adapted  to  our  situation,  and,  if  not  depressed, 
by  the  tariff,  would  be  the  most  prqfttttbleS' 

We  have,  then,  mistaken  our  course  and  our  interest.  Best  adapted  and 
most  profitable,  if  the  tariff  were  out  of  the  way.  The  Secretary  intends 
Congress  shall  put  it  out  of  the  way;  and  those  crushed  in  the  operation- 
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have  his  assurance  that  they  are  be?>  adapted  to  agriculture ,  and  will  find  it 
most  profitable;  but  I  ask  him,  and  all  who  concur  with  him,  how  did  the 
scheme  work  before  the  Revolution;  how  does  it  work  now  in  the  provinces? 
Nay,  I  go  further,  and  ask  him  to  name  the  nation  which  has  ever  been 
able  to  transport  proyisions  and  grain  from  three  to  five  thousand  miles,  and 
secure  to  the  producer  a  fair  profit.  It  is  at  times  done  when  crops  are 
short,  or  markets  are  opened  from  unusual  causes;  but  when  and  where 
has  it  been  successfully  done,  in  an  ordinary  course  of  trade,  in  time  of 
peace?  And  yet  the  Secretary  exclaims,  in  triumph,  "we  would  feed  the 
hungry  and  clothe  the  poor  of  our  fellow-men." 

In  the  view  of  the  Secretary,  the  only  obstacle  to  all  this  is  the  tariff. 
We  are  our  own  worst  enemies,  turning  away  from  the  sources  of  prosperity 
which  obtrude  themselves  upon  us. 

The  home  market  for  the  farmer  he  declares  to  be  wholly  inadequate; 
that  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  are  capable  of  more  than  supplying  it;  and 
yet  with  all  this  pressure  upon  forming,  this  overstock  of  supply  beyond  de- 
mand,  agriculture  is  best  adapted  to;ouu situation.  And  why?  Our  countiy 
certainly  abounds  in  the  choicest  blessings  of  a  kind  Providence.  We  have, 
it  is  true,  a  vast  range  of  climate,  capable  of  a  great  range  of  production;  but 
the  earth  is  prolific  in  minerals;  our  mountains  are  filled  with  coal  and  iron; 
we  have  the  richest  mines  of  lead,  copper,  and  other  metals.  These  are 
all  under  our  feet,  and  within  our  reach;  and  yet  we  are  to  reject  these 
bountiful  provisions  of  nature,  and  supply  our  wants  from  the  mines  of 
Europe. 

We  are  to  neglect  the  great  storehouse  of  our  own  country,  and  seek 
abroad  those  necessaries,  without  which  civilization  cannot  be  maintained. 
We  are  to  sacrifice  our  independence  by  throwing  ourselves  upon  the  con- 
tingencies of  commerce,  and  trusting  to  others  for  supplies.  But  this  is  not 
the  most  objectionable  feature  of  the  plan.  Instead  of  relieving  agriculture, 
which  is  now  overloaded  with  labor  and  capital,  by  detaching  labor  and  cap- 
ital into  other  employments,  we  are  to  assail  other  occupations,  and  force 
those  engaged  in  them,  as  a  last  resource,  into  farming  and  planting. 

Cotton  is  depressed,  and  agricultural  produce  is  unreasonably  low;  but 
both  will  be  lower  if  we  all  become  farmers  and  planters.  Farmers  and 
planters,  instead  of  clinging  with  deadly  tenacity  to  a  few  articles,  should 
produce  many.  We  have  of  late  wool,  because  it  is  manufactured;  but  the 
progress  of  production  has  been  slow,  though  the  manufactures  have  taken 
the  lead.  It  would  be  a  great  and  lasting  relief  to  these  interests,  if  we 
produced  the  hemp,  flax,  silk,  and  many  other  articles  which  we  consume; 
but  they  will  not  become  fixed  and  permanent  objects  of  pursuit  until  they 
are  manufactured — until  there  is  a  regular  and  constant  demand  for  them  in 
our  own  market.  In  a  word,  the  production  of  the  raw  material,  and  the 
manufacture  of  it,  must  advance  together.  This  will  be  found  the  only 
effectual  remedy  for  the  abundant  productions  of  agriculture,  which  oppress 
the  farmer. 

The  Secretary,  however,  entertains  a  different  opinion.  He  admits  that 
these  interests,  especially,  labor  under  great  inconvenience  for  the  want  of 
a  market,  but  assures  us  that  it  can  be  found  in  Europe  if  the  tariff  can 
be  prostrated. 

I  propose  now,  Mr.  President,  to  examine  this  opinion .  and  test  its  sound- 
ness. 
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And  first,  I  remark,  in  regard  to  farming,  that  all  nations  adopt,  as  a  fun- 
damental principle,  the  expediency  of  providing  themselves,  from  their  own 
resources,  with  a  competent  supply  of  bread  and  provisions.  It  is  a  high 
imperative  duty,  and  can  neither  be  neglected  nor  disregarded,  unless  a  na- 
tion is  willing  to  forfeit  all  claim  to  independence. 

I  know  of  no  nation,  of  any  consideration,  that  neglects  this  primary  prin- 
ciple. England  may,  perhaps,  to  a  limited  extent,  constitute  an  exception, 
as  her  population,  owing  to  obvious  causes,  has  outgrown  her  agricultural 
production ;  but  even  she  has  struggled  to  the  last  to  provide  for  herself,  and 
falls,  as  will  appear,  little  short  of  it.  She  has  short  crops,  and  so  have 
we.  We  have  been  obliged  to  import  in  the  midst  of  all  our  profusion. 

But,  sir,  I  shall  ask  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  some  facts,  which  will 
enable  us  to  understand  this  foreign  market,  which,  the  Secretary  assures 
us,  will  absorb  all  the  surplus  commodities  of  our  farmers.  It  is  oil-im- 
portant to  understand  its  extent  and  character;  and  these  points  I  shall  por- 
tray in  a  few  words. 

The  first  startling  fact  is,  that  hitherto,  whatever  may  have  been  the  ne- 
cessities of  Europe,  we  have  derived  little  benefit  from  them.  Inconsider- 
able quantities  of  our  produce,  cheap  as  it  is,  have  found  their  way  thither. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  For  the  last  fourteen  years  the  average  price  of 
wheat,  by  the  bushel,  up  the  Baltic,  is  94^  cents;  and  I  have  advices  from 
merchants  in  New  York,  well  acquainted  with  the  trade,  that,  after  all  al- 
lowances for  difference  in  exchange,  and  all  other  charges,  wheat  from 
Odessa,  on  the  Black  sea,  can  be  laid  down  this  day  in  England  at  96  cents 
the  bushel.  In  New  York,  during  this  same  period  of  fourteen  years,  the 
average  price  has  been  one  dollar  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  average  price  in  Europe  has  been  below  the  average  of 
New  York.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  we  had,  during  that 
time,  two  years  of  scarcity,  which  raise  the  average,  but  not  enough  to 
vary  materially  the  question. 

The  Secretary  thinks  we  can  force  our  way  into  Europe  with  our  pro- 
ducts, but  I  apprehend  he  would  find  up  hill  work  of  it,  against  these  prices. 
There  are,  I  admit,  destitute  people  enough  who  would  be  comforted  by  a 
better  supply  of  bread,  but  they  are  in  the  condition  of  the  Irish,  unable  to 
buy  or  even  to  eat  the  products  raised  by  their  own  hands.  It  is  in  vain  to 
hope  for  consumption  from  that  quarter,  unless  the  bread  is  bestowed  as  a 
gratuity. 

But,  sir,  there  is  another  fact  of  still  greater  interest  in  its  tendency  to  il- 
lustrate the  probability  of  our  supplying  the  markets  of  England  with  bread 
stuffs. 

In  order  to  secure  bread  without  interfering  with  the  corn  laws,  or  the 
general  system  of  excluding  foreign  grain,  except  in  pressing  emergencies, 
Parliament  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  introduction  of  flour  and  provisions 
made  and  packed  in  the  colonies  upon  the  same  terms  as  colonial  produce, 
though  the  grain  and  the  meat  might  be  the  product  of  a  foreign  country. 
The  object  was  to  let  in  the  wheat,  the  beef,  and  the  pork  of  the  United 
States,  through  Canada,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  produce  of  Canada.  In 
a  word,  our  products  were  made  colonial  products,  and  entitled  to  all 
privileges  as  such.  Under  these  circumstances,  when  the  duty  on  wheat 
direct  from  the  United  States  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  shillings  a  quarter,  that 
passing  through  Canada  was  four  shillings,  making  a  difference  in  its  favor 
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of  about  fifty  cents  a  bushel.  In  reference  to  the  success  of  this  plan  of  af- 
fording a  supply,  Lord  Ashburton  remarked,  during  the  present  session  of 
Parliament,  that  not  one-tenth  of  the  supply  came  from  Canada,  but  it  came, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  in  duty  against  other  wheat,  from  the  Baltic. 
Now,  sir,  if  our  wheat  with  this  advantage  in  its  favor,  cannot  maintain  the 
competition,  how  shall  we  succeed  when  the  corn  laws  are  repealed,  and  the 
market  opened  to  all  countries  upon  an  equal  footing? 

We  have  cheap  land  against  cheap  labor.  And  that  the  Senate  may  see 
what  we  have  to  contend  with  in  this  respect,  I  will  refer  them  to  the  Re- 
port from  the  Patent  Office,  laid  upon  our  tables  at  this  session.  The  Com- 
missioner states  that  an  able  man  with  a  family  in  England  is  paid  $1  63 
for  a  week's  labor  ;  in  France,  $1  04;  in  Prussia,  66  cents  ;  in  Germany, 
$1  02  ;  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  $1  20  ;  in  Italy  and  the  Austrian  States, 
$1  15,  for  the  same  time,  and  find  themselves.  This  is  the  value  of  agri- 
cultural labor  ;  and  the  same  authority  gives  the  price  of  bread  as  follows  : 
In  France,  two  cents  two  mills  a  pound  ;  in  Prussia,  one  cent  eight  mills  ; 
in  Germany,  two  cents  three  mills  ;  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  two  cents  ; 
and  in  Italy  and  the  Austrian  States,  two  cents  one  mill  a  pound.  These 
facts  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  comparative  expense  of  working  land 
in  this  and  other  countries,  and  the  moderate  prices  at  which  bread  can  be 
had  in  continental  Europe  by  all  who  have  the  means  to  pay  for  it. 

Our  country,  the  Secretary  contends,  is  great  and  fertile,  and  can  furnish, 
a  vast  surplus  of  produce.  No  one  will  gainsay  or  question  this.  But  it  is 
not  a  question  of  ability.  It  is  not  a  question  as  to  what  we  could  do  if  the 
way  were  open  for  our  enterprise  ;  but  what  we  can  do,  taking  facts  and 
circumstances  as  they  are. 

Can  we  supply  the  continent  of  Europe,  when  it  produces  enough  to  meet 
its  own  wants?  Can  we  force  wheat  or  flour  into  that  region,  when  it  is 
bought  and  sold  there  as  low  as  upon  our  Atlantic  coast? 

Can  we  supply  England  in  an  open  competition  with  the  continent?  Let 
the  average  prices  in  New  York  and  the  north  of  Europe  answer  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  supposed,  however,  that  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  will  cause 
an  increased  consumption  in  England,  and  this  is  probable.  But  who  will 
supply  it?  The  British  Government  has  already  considered  this  point.  It 
has  caused  inquiry  to  be  made,  through  its  consuls,  whether  an  increased 
supply  can  be  furnished  from  the  north  of  Europe;  and  the  answer  is  that 
it  can  be;  and  no  doubt  is  entertained  of  the  ability  of  that  part  of  Europe 
to  supply  all  that  -will  be  required  ;  leaving  then  the  continental  market  in 
the  possession  of  its  own  farmers. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  magnitude  of  this  English 
market,  which  is  supposed  to  be  adequate  to  take  up  the  vast  surplus  of  our 
farmers. 

From  1841  to  1843,  inclusive,  Great  Britain  imported  57,276,228  bushels 
of  wheat.  We  supplied  of  this  quantity  3,053,278  bushels,  or  one  in  nine- 
teen, or  about  a  million  of  bushels  a  year;  while  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  1845,  imported  from  other  States  nearly  a  million  barrels  of  flour, 
equal  to  five  millions  bushels  of  wheat. 

These  facts  prove  indisputably  that  our  share  in  this  great  market,  which, 
is  to  take  up  our  surplus,  has  hitherto  been  not  only  small,  but  too  inconsi- 
derable to  have  its  influence  felt. 

Another  consideration  has  always  been  connected  with  it.     The  tables 
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disclose  the  fact,  that  it  greatly  fluctuates  and  is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  being 
dependant  upon  the  crops.  In  1842,  twenty-four  millions  bushels  were  im- 
ported ;  in  1835,  only  nine  hundred  and  sixty  bushels.  At  other  times> 
there  have  been  considerable  exports.  We  can  judge  of  our  success  in  the 
competition  by  the  facts.  In  1842,  of  the  twenty-four  millions  imported, 
we  supplied  1 ,195,837  bushels.  Such  has  been  this  English  market, which 
the  Secretary  believes  will  absorb  our  surplus  produce  ;  and  that  we  may 
judge  of  its  capacity  for  this  purpose,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  annual 
amount  of  wheat  produced  in  the  United  States. 

The  crop  for  the  past  year  has  been  estimated,  as  compared  with  the  crops 
of  other  years,  at  106^  millions  of  bushels.  Of  this,  England  received  in 
flour  and  grain  176,725  bushels,  or  less  than  one  bushel  in  six  hundred. 
All  Europe,  including  England,  received  245,520  bushels,  or  about  one 
bushel  to  every  four  hundred  and  thirty-three.  These  facts,  in  regard  to 
the  exports,  are  gathered  from  the  Commercial  Tables  of  the  Treasury,  and 
what  a  commentary  the  statement  of  them  is  upon  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary. 

The  corn  laws  are  now  without  doubt  repealed ,  and  with  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  certainty  of  this  event,  when  has  flour  ranged  lower  in  our 
markets  than  at  this  moment  ? 

But,  sir,  in  connexion  with  these  facts  I  will  state  another,  which  will  il- 
lustrate the  character  of  this  great  European  market,  which  constitutes  the 
basis  of  the  Secretary's  reasoning. 

The  whole  export  of  the  produce  of  farmers  in  1845  to  all  countries,  con- 
sisting of  flour,  grain,  provisions,  butter,  cheese,  vegetables,  &c.,  is  valued 
at  $13,823,446.  The  whole  amount  sent  to  Europe  is  valued  at  $3,962,- 
003,  and  the  whole  amount  sent  to  England  is  valued  at  $1,996,384.  This 
is  the  result  of  all  the  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  farmer  which  has  been  em- 
blazoned in  the  newspapers  for  the  year  past.  The  cry  in  favor  of  this  vast 
European  market  has  been  kept  up  so  long  and  so  loud,  it  has  been  kept  so 
constantly  before  the  public,  arid  been  so  magnified,  that  public  credulity 
has  been  singularly  imposed  upon,  and  we  have  been  in  danger  of  mistak- 
ing the  shadow  for  substance. 

But  the  Secretary  promises,  if  the  tariff  is  cut  down,  that  fifteen  millions 
more  imports  shall  come  into  the  country  and  be  paid  for  by  fifteen  millions 
of  exports.  As  this  allurement  is  held  out  to  the  farmers,  it  is  of  some  im- 
portance to  ascertain  what  their  share  will  be  in  this  new  acquisition  of  trade, 
if  it  should  be  realized . 

If  we  distribute  the  exports  which  are  to  purchase  these  fifteen  millions  of 
imports  in  the  same  ratio  between  the  farmers  and  planters  as  exports  are 
now  distributed,  the  boon  will  amount  to  about  two  millions  of  dollars.  We 
now  export  about  one  hundred  millions  of  produce,  of  which  the  farmers 
furnish  about  thirteen  millions.  If  we  should  hereafter  send  out  115  mil- 
lions worth,  they  would  in  the  same  ratio  furnish  about  fifteen  millions  in 
value  of  it.  Such  being  our  foreign  trade  in  the  produce  of  farmers,  and 
such  the  wants  of  the  foreign  market,  we  can  estimate  its  importance  and 
the  probability  of  its  taking  up  our  surplus  products  by  ascertaining  their 
amount  and  value. 

I  regret  that  we  have  no  means  of  attaining  exactness  on  this  head;  we  can^ 
however,  approximate  towards  it  sufficiently  to  test  the  fallacy  of  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  employed  to  delude  the  unthinking  into  a  belief  that 
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their  interests  will  be  promoted  by  diverting  persons ,  now  other  wise  employ- 
ed, from  their  occupations,  and  thus  diminishing  the  value  of  the  home 
market  by  adding  to  the  number  of  farmers  and  increasing  its  embarrass- 
ments. 

If  we  are  to  import  fifteen  additional  millions  worth  of  goods  because  we 
reduce  protective  duties,  it  is  too  certain  to  admit  of  doubt,  that  the  Secre- 
tary anticipates  a  direct  interference  with  home  productions  and  a  displace- 
ment of  them  by  the  introduction  of  foreign.  The  operation  which  accom- 
plishes this  will  necessarily  drive  from  their  employments  a  large  number  of 
laborers,  who  are  to  find  a  refuge  in  farming.  This  must  necessarily  cur- 
tail the  home  market  for  agricultural  products,  and  increase  the  embarrass- 
ments of  farmers. 

But  to  return  to  the  point  of  inquiry.  The  statistics  which  we  have 
justify  the  inference  that  the  quantity  of  grain  of  all  sorts  produced  during 
the  last  year  is  not  less  than  seven  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  bushels, 
and  may  be  valued  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  dollars.  If  we  add 
all  other  products,  exclusive  of  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  and  inclu- 
sive of  the  produce  of  animals,  the  entire  value  cannot  fall  short  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  If  we  allow  to  the  farmers,  for  their 
own  use  and  consumption,  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  there  will  remain  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions,  from  which  deduct  the  exports,  thirteen  millions, 
and  the  balance  will  be  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  millions  of  dollars,  to 
be  taken  up  and  consumed  in  the  home  market.  The  foreign  to  the  home 
market  is,  therefore,  as  thirteen  to  two  hundred  and  thirty -six;  and  if  we 
gain  fifteen  millions  of  exports  by  reducing  the  tariff,  it  will  be,  upon  the 
theory  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  fifteen  to  two  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-four millions.  The  first  reflection  which  strikes  the  mind  is,  how  insig- 
nificant is  the  foreign  to  the  home  market;  and  the  farmer  is  ready  to  ex- 
claim, and  is  this  all  which  we  are  to  realize  from  free  trade?  Is  this  the 
boon  which  has  agitated  the  whole  country  ?  And  this  all  of  the  surplus 
which  is  to  be  absorbed  by  the  change  ?  It  is  too  insignificant  to  merit  con- 
sideration,  and  is  wholly  unworthy  of  an  experiment  upon  the  home  market. 
The  hazard  in  pulling  down  the  tariff  far  outweighs  all  prospective  advan- 
tage. 

And,  sir,  this  opinion  will  be  strengthened  when  he  learns  that  the  small 
State  of  Massachusetts,  during  the  last  year,  imported  products  of  other 
States  to  the  value  of  forty  millions  of  dollars — three  times  the  amount  of 
the  exports  of  farmer's  produce,  to  all  parts  of  the  world .  [Mr.  D .  was  asked 
if  cotton  was  included  in  the  amount;  and  he  answered  yes,  to  the  value  of 
about  four  millions  of  dollars.]  Among  the  articles  was  nearly  a  million 
barrels  of  flour,  large  quantities  of  Indian  corn,  oats,  hams,  pork,  beef,  lard, 
butter,  cheese,  &c. 

But  the  Secretary  in  a  very  cool  manner  observes,  that  the  farmers  and 
planters  have  possession  of  the  home  market  now,  and  intimates  that  little 
regard  should  be  paid  to  the  policy  of  strengthening  and  enlarging  it. 

But,  sir,  is  he  sure  of  keeping  it  without  a  discriminating  tariff?  Must 
not  two  things  concur  to  make  a  home  market  for  grain  and  provisions  ?  Must 
there  not  be  a  class  who  are  not  farmers,  and  who  are  able  to  buy  and  con- 
sume their  produce  ?  Is  it  not  founded  on  a  diversion  of  labor  to  other  pur- 
suits; and  will  it  not  be  greater  or  less,  just  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
other  pursuits?  Is  not  all  this  obvious;  and  is  it  not  equally  obvious,  that 
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if  you  break  down,  diminish,  impair,  or  discourage  other  pursuits,  and  turn 
men  back  as  the  Secretary  proposes,  to  farming,  that  this  market  will  be 
impaired?  The  Secretary  may  say  that  the  faimers  and  planters  have  the 
home  market,  but  will  he  venture  to  say  that  under  his  proposed  policy 
they  can  keep  it  unimpaired  ?  Can  he  devise  a  plan  by  which  farmers  can 
live  upon  one  another  ;  or  can  he  dispose  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-six 
millions  worth  of  produce  annually,  without  a  division  of  labor?  His  sys- 
tem is  designed  to  encourage  importation,  and  thus  not  only  to  discourage 
a  division  of  labor,  but  to  diminish  the  ability  to  consume. 

But,  sir,  theie  is  another  aspect  in  which  this  question  presents  itself,  of 
more  pervading  interest,  manifesting  more  distinctly  the  injustice  of  the  free 
trade  planters,  and  the  groundlessness  of  their  complaints.  They  export 
cotton  and  rice  to  the  amount  of  sixty  or  seventy  millions  of  dollars  annu- 
ally ;  and  they  put  themselves  before  the  country  as  the  great  exporting  in- 
terest, maintaining  that  with  their  products  imports  to  a  like  amount  are 
purchased  and  brought  into  the  country.  Our  whole  imports  for  the  use  of 
the  country  amount  to  about  one  hundred  millions  annually  ;  and  their 
staples,  according  to  this  view,  bring  in  from  six  to  seven- tenths  of  the  whole 
amount.  Now,  sir,  I  have  a  plain  question,  intended  in  no  offensive  sense , 
to  propose  to  my  friends,  the  free  trade  planters.  Do  you  consume  the 
amount  of  imports  which  you  claim  to  bring  into  the  country  ?  There  are 
about  six  States  which  are  chiefly  interested  in  the  production  of  these  sta- 
ples, and  they  have  a  population  of  about  three  millions,  half  of  which  is 
slaves.  It  is  idle  to  contend  that  this  population  consumes  from  six  to  seven 
tenths  of  all  the  imports  which  supply  twenty  millions.  The  complaint  is, 
not  that  any  obstruction  is  interposed  against  exportation ,  for  this  is  free  as 
air,  but  all  this  excitement  and  agitation  which  pervades  the  country  is 
about  importation  and  the  right  to  the  market.  This  million  and  a  half  of 
free  people  are  not  content  with  seven-tenths  of  the  whole  trade,  but  de- 
mand a  change  of  policy  which  will  give  them  a  greater  proportion.  It  is 
not  that  they  can  eat,  drink,  or  wear  the  value  of  seventy  millions;  far  from 
it ;  but  they  are  dissatisfied,  that  we  provide  to  a  considerable  extent  for  our- 
selves, and  they  insist  on  legislating  us  into  a  state  of  things  under  the  guise 
of  free  trade,  which  will  take  away  this  privilege,  and  transfer  to  them  the 
right  to  supply  us  from  foreign  shops.  They  may  now  bring  into  the  coun- 
try as  many  goods  as  they  please,  but  this  is  of  no  avail  unless  purchasers 
can  be  found  ;  and  the  fact  that  we  provide  for  ourselves  is  a  serious  ob- 
stacle to  the  sale  of  imports.  I  repeat,  sir,  that  the  whole  controversy  which 
agitates  the  country,  stands  upon  no  better  foundation  than  this  ;  that  this  is 
the  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  of  the  injustice  inflicted  upon  the  planters. 
We  find  it  necessary  now,  as  our  fathers  did  before  the  Revolution,  to  pro- 
vide for  ourselves,  as  we  then  had,  and  now  have,  no  staple  of  agriculture 
to  export.  The  English  then  condemned,  and  forbid  under  penalties,  the 
obedience  which  was  yielded  to  the  law  of  necessity  ;  and  the  planters  now 
maintain  the  same  doctrine  to  the  extent  of  their  power.  What  was  then 
called  arbitrary  despotic  power,  is  now  styled  free  trade.  The  English  in- 
sisted,  regardless  of  all  considerations,  that  they  would  supply  us  with  man- 
ufactures— the  free  trade  planters  in  effect  do  the  same  now.  They  are, 
not  content  with  the  lion's  share,  but  insist  upon  regulating  commerce  in  a 
manner  that  will  bring  us  all  into  subservience  to  their  will.  Now,  sir,  I 
protest  against  any  arrangement  so  selfish  and  sectional — so  watchful  over  a 
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few,  and  so  regardless  of  the  many.  North  of  this  river,  and  on  this  side  of 
the  Alleghanies,are  more  than  seven  millions  of  free  population,  who  have 
Tery  great  interests  at  stake  upon  the  pending  question,  arid  they  will  inquire 
how  it  is,  that  the  powers  of  this  Government  are  to  be  exercised  chiefly  to 
sustain  the  planting  interest — how  it  is  that  they  are  made  to  subserve  the 
exact  purposes  of  that  inteiest,  and  are  found  inadequate  to  sustain  others? 
Congress,  it  is  admitted  by  all,  has  an  express  authority  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  regulate  commerce  between  us  and  foreign  nations.  The  means  to 
be  employed  for  such  regulation  are  not  prescribed,  but  left  to  the  judgment 
and  discretion  of  the  Legislature.  How  has  this  power  been  exercised? 
What  has  been  done  for  commercial  intercourse  ?  We  have  treaties  with 
foreign  powers  defining  our  rights  and  privileges  ;  we  have  laws  regulating 
shipping  and  defining  the  character,  privileges,  and  rights  of  American  ves- 
sels ;  we  have  diplomatic  agents  and  consuls  to  watch  over  our  interests  ; 
we  have  light-houses,  beacons,  buoys,  and  harbors,  maintained  and  improved 
by  law  ;  we  have  a  navy,  of  which  a  portion  is  always  in  commission  to 
protect  our  trade.  All  this,  and  much  more,  is  done  to  regulate  and  protect 
foreign  commerce,  and  the  free  traders  generally  approve  and  sanction  most 
of  these  measures  as  expedient  and  necessary.  Aye,  they  go  further,  and 
exact  as  a  duty  of  this  Government  that  it  shall  resist  and  punish  aggression; 
arfd  when  reparation  for  injuries  are  denied,  that  we  shall  with  all  our 
strength  and  resources  wage  war  upon  those  who  invade  this  commerce. 
All  this  is  held  to  be  a  high  imperative  duty',  and  yet  it  all  relates  to  com- 
merce and  is  a  regulation  of  it  direct  or  indirect.  It  happens  to  suit  the 
purposes  of  the  free  trader  that  regulation  should  extend  exactly  so  far,  but 
no  farther,  because  then  it  would  pass  the  ideal  boundary  of  free  trade. 
It  is  quite  lawful  and  constitutional  to  regulate  through  the  agency  of  war  or 
peace — through  the  civil  or  military  power  in  all  these  particulars — all  thus 
Jar  is  in  harmony  with  the  Constitution;  but  the  taxing  power  must  not  be 
employed  as  a  regulator  of  trade,  as  that  would  be  a  violation  of  the  funda- 
mental law.  In  a  word,  the  means  employed  for  regulation  which  suit  the 
free  trade  planting  interest  are  lawful,  while  those  employed  to  sustain  the 
great  industrial  classes  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  the  mechanic  arts  are 
unlawful.  We  can  regulate  just  as  far  as  suits  the  convenience  of  certain 
theorists,  but  there  we  must  stop.  Now,  sir, the  Constitution  was  made  for 
no  such  partial,  selfish,  sectional  purposes.  I  have  shown  what  exigencies 
of  the  country  brought  it  into  existence,  and  that  among  these,  the  chief  ob- 
ject was  to  resuscitate  the  languishing  industry  by  giving  it  protection  through 
the  taxing  power.  I  have  proved,  that  in  obedience  to  this  public  opinion. 
Congress  by  its  first  public  act  distinctly  avowed  the  policy ,  and  employed 
the  taxing  power  as  the  public  intended  it  should  be,  for  the  two-fold  pur- 
pose of  revenue  and  protection.  The  adroit  policy  of  making  regulation 
for  one  interest  lawful,  and  for  another  unlawful,  is  the  conception  of  a  later 
day,  and  is  in  spirit  and  design  vastly  more  monopolizing  than  any  claim  to 
protection  which  has  ever  been  set  up.  The  advocates  of  it  imagine  that 
they  stand  on  firm  ground,  because  their  plan  of  operation  is  carried  on 
without  the  employment  of  the  taxing  power;  but  if  the  laborer  of  the  mid- 
dle and  the  East  is  placed  by  legislation  in  a  condition  which  frustrates  all 
the  benefits  intended  to  be  secured  by  the  Constitution,  it  matters  little  to 
him  whether  it  be  through  the  taxing  power  or  by  any  other  means,  and  he 
will  measure  the  wrong  by  no  such  rule. 
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The  planters  of  cotton  and  rice  produce,  annually,  a  crop  which  maybe 
valued  at  something  more  than  seventy  millions  of  dollars.  The  other  in- 
terests create  annual  productions  which  may  be  valued  at  more  than  a  thou- 
sand millions  of  dollars.  The  planters  now  enjoy  nearly  seven-tenths  of 
the  foreign  trade,  and  aim  at  a  greater  and  more  complete  control  over  it. 
The  other  interests  enjoy  the  residue  and  share  the  home  market  in  common 
with  the  planteis.  Which  is  the  greatest  monopolist?  Which  seeks  to  ar- 
rogate to  itself  the  greatest  mass  of  exclusive  privilege,  and  which  is  the 
most  selfish  ? 

The  plan  of  free  trade  answers  the  purposes  of  the  free  trade  planters, 
because  it  gives  nearly  all  to  them,  and  substantially  nothing  to  others. 
Protection  creates  division  of  labor,  and  gives  to  others  a  more  equal  and 
just  participation  in  the  privileges  intended  to  be  secured  by  the  Constitution. 
The  planters  aim  at  making  protection  odious,  because  it  is  attained  through 
the  taxing  power,  and  they  reason  upon  the  subject  as  if  taxes  were  im- 
posed for  the  benefit  of  certain  classes.  This  is  a  false  and  unjust  view  of 
the  subject.  Duties  are  not  imposed  for  any  such  purpose,  but  wholly  to 
supply  revenue  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  Government.  All  the  revenue 
now  imposed  by  the  act  of  1842,  and  much  more,  is  required  to  sustain  pub- 
lic credit.  We  are  not,  therefore,  now  considering  a  proposition  to  reduce 
duties  because  we  have  a  surplus  of  revenue,  but  because  these  duties  are 
supposed  to  favor  our  industry,  and  the  object  is  to  place  that  industry  upon 
a  more  unfavorable  footing,  to  the  end  that  its  efforts  may  be  slackened, 
and  that  it  may  give  way  to  make  room  for  imports — in  a  word,  it  is  a  regu- 
lation intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  cotton  planters. 

Now,  sir,  the  advocates  of  a  division  of  labor  go  no  further  than  to  con- 
tend that  in  levying  revenue,  it  shall  be  so  done  as  to  advance  the  interests 
of  labor  by  giving  to  it  support  and  encouragement,  and  they  believe  this 
not  only  to  be  constitutional,  but  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest, mo- 
tive for  entering  into  the  federal  compact ;  and  they  believe  it  is  not  only  a 
perversion  of  their  rights,  but  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  compact  to 
regulate  commerce  in  a  manner  to  deprive  them  of  this  privilege.  When, 
therefore,  free  trade  is  imposed  upon  us  in  order  to  g-ive  to  the  planters  a 
monopoly  of  the  importing  trade  by  discouraging  and  breaking  down  the 
business  of  other  classes,  it  becomes  free  trade  to  a  privileged  class,  and  next 
to  no  trade  to  the  residue.  Names  cannot  alter  things,  or  make  that  just 
which  is  unjust,  or  that  equal  which  is  unequal. 

The  people  are  not  so  dull  as  to  misunderstand  this  cry  of  free  trade  and 
monopoly.  A  plausible  name  will  neither  disguise  nor  render  palatable  a 
partial,  oppressive  measure  ;  nor  will  a  harsh  unjust  epithet  shake  their  con- 
fidence in  a  system  which  has  been  approved  by  long  experience.  They 
have  become  accustomed  to  the  terms  robber,  plunderer,  and  pirate,  heaped 
upon  them  not  because  they  realize  any  booty,  but  because  they  resist  the 
determined  spirit  of  encroachment  which,  like  that  of  the  English  monopo- 
lists before  the  Revolution,  aims  to  put  them  in  a  condition  where  they  will 
be  constrained  to  consume  foreign  productions. 

If  the  planter  in  reply  to  this  reasoning  contends  that  he  would  consume 
more  foreign  products  if  he  were  not  supplied  by  the  manufacturers  and 
mechanics  of  our  own  country,  I  answer  that  this  grows  out  of  a  trade 
which  is  additional  to  the  exports  to  foreign  countries  ;  that  such  commod- 
ities go  to  pay  for  the  products  of  their  plantations.  The  amount  of  cotton 
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consumed  by  the  mills  of  this  country  cannot  be  ascertained  with  precision, 
but  it  may  be  fairly  estimated  in  value  at  not  less  than  twelve  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  The  quantity  of  rice,  sugar,  and  other  articles,  is  very 
large  ;  and  this  is  the  manner  in  which  goods  taken  from  American  shops 
and  mills  are  paid  for — a  trade  highly  beneficial  to  the  planters,  and  useful, 
not  only  as  it  supplies  mutual  wants,  but  as  it  creates  a  consumption  for 
products  in  the  market.  I  am  advised  by  persons  of  intelligence,  engaged 
in  planting,  that  the  competition  of  the  American  purchasers  against  the 
foreign,  advances  cotton  from  one  to  two  cents  a  pound;  and  I  find  this 
opinion  confirmed  in  a  work  recently  published  upon  political  economy  by 
a  planter. 

But,  sir,  I  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  this  point,  and  must  pass  to  another 
dogma  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  remarks  : 

"  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  present  tariff  are  paid,  not  into  the  Treasury, 
but  to  the  protected  classes.  The  revenue  from  imports  last  year  exceeded  twenty-seven  millions 
of  dollars.  This,  in  itself,  is  a  heavy  tax  ;  but  the  whole  tax  imposed  upon  the  people  by  the 
present  tariff  is  not  less  than  eighty-one  millions  of  dollars — of  which  twenty-seven  millions  are 
paid  to  the  Government  upon  the  imports,  and  fifty-four  millions  to  the  protected  classes,  in  en- 
hanced prices  of  similar  domestic  articles.  This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  position  that  the 
duty  is  added  to  the  price  of  the  import,  and  also  of  its  domestic  rival ;  if  the  import  is  en- 
hanced in  price  by  the  duty,  so  must  be  the  domestic  rival ;  for,  being  like  articles,  their  price 
must  be  the  same  in  the  same  market." 

This  statement  presents  two  conclusions  for  consideration.  The  first  is y 
that  the  duty  being  added  to  the  price  of  the  import,  becomes  a  tax  to  the 
extent  of  its  amount ;  and,  second,  if  the  import  is  enhanced  in  price  by 
the  addition  of  the  duty,  so  must  be  the  domestic  rival. 

The  whole  tax  thus  imposed  is  estimated  at  eighty-one  millions  of  dollars, 
one-third  of  which  goes  into  the  Treasury,  and  two-thirds  to  the  benefit  of 
the  protected  classes.  The  theory  is  familiar,  for  it  is  in  the  mouth  of  ev- 
ery free  trader  ;  but  the  Secretary  must  have  the  credit  of  discovering  the 
proportion  in  which  the  division  is  made,  and  also  the  amount  assignable 
to  the  protected  labor.  This  being  believed  to  be  a  cry  which  will  excite 
popular  alarm,  is  at  all  times  put  forward  by  those  who  desire  to  bring 
odium  upon  any  system  of  revenue  which  is  adopted.  If  the  tax  was  im- 
posed for  the  benefit  of  the  laborer,  there  might  be  some  plausibility  in  the 
theory  ;  but  we  all  know  that  it  is  levied  to  supply  funds  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  any  interest  which  the  labor  of  the  country  has  in  it  is  inci- 
dental. In  other  words,  as  the  Government  can,  in  levying  its  necessary- 
revenue,  encourage  labor  without  injury  to  itself  or  the  public,  it  is  its  duty 
so  to  do.  What,  then,  is  the  general  import  of  the  theory?  Does  it  not 
prove  more  than  the  Secretary  is  willing  to  admit?  Does  it  not 
prove  that  a  tax  upon  imports  must  be  also  indirectly  a  tax  upon  domestic 
production  ;  and  that  this  mode  of  taxation  cannot  be  employed  by  any 
commercial  country  without  imposing  sacrifices  upon  itself  far  transcend- 
ing the  amount  of  revenue  raised.  The  sacrifice  under  the  act  of  1842, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Secretary,  is  two  dollars  for  one  of 
revenue.  What  must  it  be  in  France,  Great  Britain,  and  places  in 
similar  condition,  in  which  the  imports  taxed  generally  have,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Secretary,  domestic  rivals?  How  dull  and  stupid  all  states- 
men have  been,  and  how  incomprehensibly  blind  all  nations  have  been  to 
their  own  interests,  to  impose  taxes  in  this  form,  loading  themselves  with 
manifold  unnecessary  burdens?  And  yet  this  mode  of  raising  revenue  has 
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been  considered,  by  the  common  consent  of  mankind,  the  least  objection- 
able of  any.  But  why,  allow  me  to  ask,  if  it  be  such  a  shameful,  profli- 
gate, and  wasteful  mode,  does  the  Secretary  lecommend  its  continuance  in 
any  form,  now  that  he  has  discovered  its  wasting  influence?  He  seems, 
notwithstanding  this  odious  feature  of  imposts,  to  deprecate  a  resort  to  direct 
taxes  as  more  odious  even  than  imposts.  If  he  had  finished  his  denuncia- 
tion of  the  baneful  effects  of  imposts,  by  proposing  to  abolish  instead  of 
maintaining  them  in  a  modified  form,  he  would  at  least  have  earned  a  rep- 
utation  for  consistency. 

But  this  is  ingenious  theory,  pressed  upon  the  public  in  plausible  terms 
to  make  it  realize  the  existence  of  burdens  which  it  cannot  feel.  The  con- 
sumer pays — the  consumer  is  wronged — the  consumer  is  oppressed — and 
the  consumer  must  be  made  unhappy,  whether  he  is  conscious  of  the  wrong 
or  not.  Mr.  President,  we  can  deal  best  with  theory  by  an  appeal  to  facts. 
I  fear  that  experience  passes  for  nothing  with  the  Secretary.  We  carne, 
under  the  compromise  act,  down  to  20  per  cent,  duties,  and  to  about  thirteen 
millions  of  revenue  from  the  customs  in  1840  and  1841.  This  is  a  period 
in  which  we  might  hope  to  find  proofs  of  great  relief  from  the  burdens  of 
taxation,  and  consequently  great  prosperity  in  the  country.  But,  sir,  how 
utterly  refuted  is  the  theory  by  the  fact.  Those  years  are  a  dark  period  in 
our  history.  Business  was  prostrate,  complaint  universal ,  and  all  eyes  were 
turned  upon  Congress,  looking  earnestly  for  measures  which  would  reinstate 
public  credit,  discharge  the  public  debt,  and  reanimate  the  languishing  bu- 
siness. The  act  of  1842,  which  has  been  greatly  stigmatized  as  unjust  and 
oppressive ,  was  passed;  and  can  anyone  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  admit, 
that  it  produced  a  wonderful  and  salutary  change?  It  not  only  replenished 
the  Treasury ,  but  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  men,  dissipated  the  gloom, 
restored  confidence,  and  quickened  the  pulse  of  labor  from  one  end  of 
the  Union  to  the  other.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  period  of  more  vigorous 
and  healthy  prosperity  than  that  which  followed.  Can  any  one  hesitate  in 
deciding  which  period  has  been  most  useful  to  the  people — which  has  beea 
the  most  promotive  of  the  best  interests  of  all? 

But,  sir,  the  Secretary,  and  those  who  reason  with  him,  seem  not  only 
to  reject  the  general  results  of  experience,  but  in  dealfng  with  this  subject 
they  wholly  omit  to  notice  those  facts  and  circumstances  which  all  statesmen 
admit  have  a  most  material  bearing  upon  the  subject.  They  take  the  naked 
fact  of  price  in  our  own  and  the  foreign  market,  without  inquiring  into  the 
causes  which  have  produced  it,  or  the  effects  which  would  follow  if  domestic 
production  should  cease. 

They  leave  out  of  sight  the  fundamental  principle  that  demand  governs 
the  price  of  supplies.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  if  the  supply  of  an  article 
increases  more  rapidly  than  the  demand,  the  price  will  fall ;  and  if  the  de- 
mand advances  upon  the  supply,  the  price  will  rise.  A  short  crop  of  cot- 
ton or  wheat  raises  the  price — a  plentiful  one,  on  -the  other  hand,  depres- 
ses it. 

In  pursuing  manufacturing,  we  bring  new  capital  and  fresh  labor  to  bear 
upon  production.  We  add  the  results  of  our  operations  to  what  is  brought 
into  the  market  from  all  other  sources,  and  thus  increase  the  supply;  and 
the  tendency  of  price,  under  the  influence  of  this  course,  is  downward.  In 
proof  of  this,  I  will  hazard  the  assertion  that  the  whole  history  of  manu- 
facturing in  the  United  States  will  show,  that  no  article  has  been  extensive- 
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ly  produced  which  has  not  become  cheaper  under  the  process,  because  the 
supply  is  thus  increased . 

This  is  the  immutable  law  of  trade  and  production,  and  no  other  result 
oan  follow  from  such  a  cause. 

Take,  for  example,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  in 
1845;  about  160  millions  pounds  were  spun,  being  about  one-sixth  of  the 
entire  crop  of  1,000  millions  pounds;  about  525  millions  yards  of  cloth  were 
made,  worth,  perhaps,  from  fifty  to  sixty  millions  of  dollars.  Is  it  not  en- 
tirely apparent  to  the  most  obtuse  mind,  that  such  a  vast  quantity  of  goods 
can  neither  be  brought  into  or  taken  out  of  the  maiket  without  materially 
affecting  the  price  of  cottons?  But  our  labor  has  added  all  this  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  rest  of  the  world;  it  is  a  creation  of  our  own,  supplemental 
to  the  work  of  all  others;  and  the  consequence  has  been  a  great  reduction 
in  prices  here  and  everywhere  else.  This  powerful  competition  has  forced 
the  price  downward  until  a  yard  of  goods  can  be  bought  for  a  third  of  the 
money  which  it  formerly  cost  to  weave  it.  Other  causes  have  had  an  in- 
fluence in  this  matter,  but  none  of  them  are  so  palpable  and  decisive  as 
the  active  energy  of  our  labor  in  piling  products  upon  the  top  of  the 
labor  of  others.  No  one  can  deny  that,  if  our  mills  should  stop  and  our 
hands  should  cease  to  work,  the  price  of  goods  would  immediately  advance, 
and  the  price  of  cotton  fall.  The  effect  of  our  operations,  therefore,  is  to  keep 
down  the  price  of  goods  and  to  keep  up  the  price  of  cotton.  But,  in  prov- 
ing the  blighting  influences  of  taxation,  it  is  convenient  to  overlook  all  this, 
although  it  is  as  applicable  to  all  other  branches  of  manufacturing  as  to 
cotton . 

Now,  sir,  while  I  do  not  stand  here  to  deny  that  a  duty  may  increase  the 
price  of  an  article  imported,  as  that  depends  upon  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances which  surround  it,  I  may,  nevertheless,  be  permitted  to  assert,  that 
when  our  competition  with  foreign  production  becomes  great,  and  in  the 
struggle  which  necessarily  ensues  for  the  market  prices  are  carried  down 
more  than  the  amount  of  the  duty,  the  country  not  only  ceases  to  be  taxed, 
but  American  labor  becomes  a  benefactor  to  all  who  profit  by  the  reduction; 
and,  sir,  I  must  beg  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury?  when  he  makes  out 
his  tax  list  of  revenue  paid  to  the  protected  classes,  that  he  will  hereafter, 
in  all  such  cases,  give  them  credit  to  the  extent  of  the  reduction. 

It  is  not  quite  fair  or  just  to  our  labor,  when  it  has,  by  its  competition, 
reduced  the  value  of  cotton  goods  or  any  other  article  in  the  foreign  market 
to  one-half  or  one-third  of  its  former  value,  to  assume  that  reduced  value  as 
proof  of  what  the  article  would  be  worth  if  American  production  were  sup- 
pressed, when  no  one  can  fail  to  see,  that  in  such  an  event  the  price  would 
rise.  If  we  keep  it  down,  let  us  have  the  merit  which  belongs  to  the  fact. 

Let  our  competition,  Mr.  President,  and  its  influence  upon  the  market, 
have  a  fair  and  just  consideration.  If,  by  its  energy  and  perseverance,  it 
has  borne  down  and  kepi  down  prices,  that  fact  should  not  be  smothered, 
and  the  result  of  our  action  be  turned  into  an  accusation  against  us  by  a 
cry  of  taxation,  when  we  have  crippled  foreign  exaction  and  bound  it  down 
to  terms  most  beneficial  to  all  consumers.  What,  allow  me  to  inquire, 
makes  foreigners  so  anxious  to  enlighten  us  on  this  point?  Why  are  they 
here  within  these  walls  teaching  us  our  duty,  and  furnishing  arguments  to 
prove  the  expediency  of  suppressing  our  manufacturing  industry  ?  Because 
they  feel  its  force  and  energy;  because  it  presses  upon  their  interests,  and 
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forces  down  the  value  of  their  products.  This  is  the  tender  point.  They 
are  earnest  in  selfishness,  but  insensible  to  all  other  considerations.  They 
aim  at  the  control  of  the  market;  they  hope  first  to  crush  our  industrial 
classes,  to  remove  all  competition,  and  then  to  luxuriate  in  (lie  market  in 
their  own  way.  They  no  doubt  believe  themselves  much  more  capable  of 
regulating  our  affairs  than  we  are.  They  affect  to  have  great  sympathy 
for  our  taxed  and  oppressed  people;  but  give  the  power  to  them;  transfer 
the  business  to  their  shops;  let  (hem  regulate  your  supplies  and  prices,  and 
they  will  teach  us  a  lesson  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Their  first 
and  great  object  is  to  break  down  our  industry — to  get  rid  of  this  trouble- 
some competition — this  obstacle  to  profit — this  overruling  power  in  the  mar- 
ket. This  done,  we  are  at  their  mercy,  and  we  have  felt  its  mercenary,  mer- 
ciless character.  We  should  take  heed  in  season,  before  the  rider  puts  the 
bit  in  the  mouth,  and  mounts  upon  the  back. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  always  difficult  to  combat  theory  and  theorists,  but 
as  it  is  most  successfully  done  by  acknowledged  facts,  I  will  now  select  some 
of  the  protected  articles  which  are  best  known,  and  in  most  j^ieral  use,  to 
test  this  doctrine  of  two-fold  taxation.  The  Secretary  has  not  informed  us 
what  articles  he  places  in  this  category,  but  it  probably  embraces  brown  sugar, 
which  is  extensively  made  in  the  United  States.  The  import  for  consump- 
tion, in  1845,  was  100,758,315  Ibs.;  the  gross  duty  upon  which,  at  2k  cents 
a  pound,  is  $2,518,947.  The  value  in  the  foreign  market  was  $4 ,015 ,289 ,. 
or  a  small  fraction  short  of  four  cents  a  pound.  '  The  first  inquiry  is,  how 
has  American  production  affected  the  price  in  the  foreign  market?  What  is 
it  now  compared  with  what  it  has  been?  The  price  current  will  answer  this 
question.  It  may  be  found  at  pages  720  and  721 ,  of  Doc.  G,  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury;  and  I  will  state  enough  to  show  its  character.  In 
181 6,  it  ranged  from  14«V  to  16|  cents  a  pound.  In  1820,  8|  to  12\  cents. 
In  1825,  7^  to  10  centst  In  1831,  5  to  7  cents.  In  1836,  6  cents.  In 
1839-'40,3i  to  4  cents.  In  1844-'5,3£  to  4f  cents  a  pound.  These 
prices  mark  the  descent  under  American  competition;  but  the  effect  is  still 
more  manifest  whenever  a  short  crop  has  occurred.  In  1834-'5,  the  crop 
of  Louisiana  was  110,000  hogsheads,  and  the  price  5J  to  6  cents.  In 
1835-'6,  the  crop  was  36,000  hogsheads,  and  the  price  rose  till  it  reached 
10  to  11  cents,  or  nearly  doubled.  In  1842-'3,  the  crop  was  140,000 
hogsheads,  and  the  price  3|  to  4  cents.  In  the  year  following,  100,000 
hogsheads,  and  the  price  rose  to  5^  and  6J  cents.  In  the  year  following,, 
which  was  lS44'-5,  the  crop  was  204,000  hogsheads,  and  the  price  was 
3§  to  4|  cents.  From  these  facts  it  is  manifest  that  American  production 
has  a  great  influence  in  ruling  the  market,  and  that  the  people  are  depen- 
dant on  the  success  of  the  crop  for  cheap  sugar.  Mr.  President,  it  is  diffi- 
cult, by  any  process  of  reasoning,  to  add  strength  to  these  facts.  The  ave- 
rage price  of  imported  brown  sugar  in  the  foreign  market  was,  in  1845,  four 
cents,  while  that  of  Louisiana ,  upon  the  plantation,  was  three  cents  eight  mills . 
These  facts  are  disclosed  by  the  evidence  derived  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. To  my  mind  the  evidence  seems  clear  that  the  value  has  been 
greatly  reduced  by  home  competition;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that,  if  we 
should  cease  to  produce  it,  the  price  would  advance  nearly,  if  not  quite., 
two-fold.  Can  the  duty,  under  such  circumstances,  be  said,  in  any  just 
sense,  to  operate  as  a  tax?  But  the  Secretary  insists  that,  when  a  duty  is 
laid  upon  a  foreign  production,  "the  duty  is  added  to  the  price  of  the  im- 
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port,  and  also  to  its  domestic  rival."  The  consumption  of  brown  sugar  in. 
the  United  States  is  estimated  at  350,000,000  pounds.  We  import  100 ,- 
000,000  pounds;  and,  consequently,  250,000,000  million  pounds  are  the 
product  of  the  United  States.  If  the  duty  of  two  and  a  half  cents  a  pound 
is  a  tax  upon  this  domestic  rival,  then  the  sugar  producers  received,  last 
year,  as  a  bounty,  $6,250,000,  extorted  from  the  pockets  of  the  people. 
But  is  it  not  answer  enough  to  this  theory  when  I  prove,  from  official  doc- 
uments, that  204,000,000  of  this  production  was  sold  at  an  average  price 
below  the  cost  of  sugar  in  foreign  countries?  This  fact  being  established, 
I  shall  leave  it  for  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  to  maintain  this  theory  of 
taxation  upon  domestic  production,  and  I  think  it  will  put  into  requisition 
all  their  ingenuity. 

Salt,  is  also  an  article  of  equally  extensive  consumption.  The  imports  of 
1845  amount  to  8,543,527  bushels— the  value  was  $898,663,  or  ten  and  a 
half  cents  a  bushel  in  the  foreign  market.  The  duty  is  eight  cents  a  bushel, 
which  has  given  birth  to  many  pathetic  and  eloquent  appeals,  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  ft  onerous  tax.  Salt  is  a  heavy,  cheap  article,  and  most  of  its 
value  consists  in  the  expense  of  transportation.  Hence  the  average  price  on, 
the  seaboard  of  Turk's  Island  is  over  30  cents  the  bushel. 

I  cannot  state  the  precise  amount  made  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved not  to  vary  much  from  6,000,000  bushels.  The  return  from  New 
York  gives  the  amount,  in  .1845,  at  3,762,000  bushels  made  at  the  works  in 
that  State;  and  I  learn,  from  authentic  sources,  that  the  price  at  the  works 
in  that  State  is  ten  and  one-half  cents,  exclusive  of  the  duty  imposed  by  the 
State,  or  precisely  the  same  as  the  average  value  of  the  imported  article  in 
the  countries  from  whence  it  was  brought.  That  made  in  the  West  is  be- 
lieved to  cost  about  the  same,  and  that  upon  the  Atlantic  coast  considerably 
more . 

The  question  is,  first,  whether  the  production  of  six  millions  of  bushels 
in  the  United  States  has  any  influence  upon  price;  and  who  can  doubt  that 
it  has?  I  entertain  the  belief  that  I  could  establish  the  fact  by  recurrence 
to  the  price  current,  but  I  have  not  at  hand  the  means  of  reference. 

The  next  question  is,  does  the  consumer  of  American  salt  pay  an  en- 
hanced price  equivalent  to  the  duty?  If  such  is  the  fact,  a  bonus  of 
$480,000  was  paid,  in  1845,  to  the  manufacturers,  when  their  whole  man- 
ufacture is  valued  at  only  $600,000.  But,  Mr.  President,  is  theie  any  occa- 
sion to  reason  upon  the  facts  as  disclosed?  Can  any  thing  make  the  propo- 
sition more  preposterous  than  the  fact  that  the  American  article  is  sold  at  as 
low  a  price  as  the  average  of  the  import  by  the  cargo  in  the  foreign  market? 
If  this  evidence  fails  to  satisfy  the  advocates  of  the  theory,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  reasoning  will  have  little  influence. 

Nails  are  another  article  of  general  consumption,  upon  which  there  is  a 
duty  of  three  cents  a  pound,  and  no  doubt  fall  within  the  category  of  pro- 
tected articles  or  rival  products.  I  have  before  me  letters  from  merchants 
of  undoubted  good  character,  which  prove  conclusively  that  they  are  made 
cheaper  in  this  country  than  in  any  other.  The  import  for  1845,  of  cut 
and  wrought  nails,  was  921,412  ibs.,  which  cost,  in  the  foreign  market, 
.s(>:{,156,  or  seven  cents  a  pound.  We  have  authentic  returns  from  Massa- 
chusetts, which  slate  that,  in  1845, 37,102,400  Ibs.  were  made  in  that  Com- 
monwealth, valued  at  $1,502,275,  or  four  cents  a  pound;  and  I  have  also 
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the  price  current  of  Boston,  which  states  that  assorted  sizes  are  now  selling  ^ 
on  six  month's  credit,  from  4  to  4J  cents. 

I  have  seen  in  a  respectable  publication  a  report  from  gentlemen  acquaint- 
ed with  this  business,  in  which  they  state  their  belief  from  the  facts  in  their 
possession ,  that  the  annual  manufacture  in  the  United  States  amounts  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  pounds.  Now,  sir,  if  the  foreign  article 
costs  seven  cents  in  the  foreign  market,  and  we  sell  the  rival  product  for 
four  cents,  can  the  Secretary  prove  that  the  price  of  the  home  manufacture 
is  enhanced  by  the  duty?  And  can  he  establish  upon  these  facts  his  theory 
that  a  tax  of  ihree  cents  upon  every  pound  of  nails  is  paid  to  the  manufac- 
turers? 

Again  :  lead  is  protected  by  a  duty  of  four  cents  a  pound,  and  the  do- 
mestic or  rival  product  is  said  to  equal  fifty  millions  pounds  in  1845,  of 
which  10, 188 ,002  pounds  were  exported ,  being  valued  at  $342 ,646,  or  three 
cents  a  pound.  Here  the  rival  production  falls  below  the  duty,  and  the 
producers  of  lead  may  claim  a  discount  of  one  cent  on  the  pound  from  the 
tax.  £ 

Cotton  goods  are  ranked  among  the  protected  articles,  ancreome  in  for 
their  share  of  the  bounty  paid  for  protection .  The  Secretary  anticipates 
by  a  reduction  of  the  duties  to  increase  the  imports  of  cottons  to  the  amount 
of  five  millions  of  dollars;  and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
McDuFFiE,  expressed  his  belief  that  it  would  go  to  ten  millions.  The  aver- 
age duty,  as  nearly  as  I  remember  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary,  amounts 
to  not  less  than  thirty-five  per  cent.  If  we  manufacture,  as  we  probably 
do,  about  sixty  millions  of  dollars  worth  in  a  year,  the  tax  for  this  protected 
class  amounts  to  nineteen  millions  of  dollars.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  go 
further  in  the  details  of  this  article.  All  the  country  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  the  success  has  been  signal,  and  prices  have  been  reduced  far 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  calculations. 

It  is  enough  for  me  to  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  English  spinners 
represented  two  years  ago  to  Parliament,  in  order  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  cotton,  their  inability  to  send  plain  goods  into  the  market  at  as 
cheap  a  rate  as  the  American  goods  were  offered  ;  and  Parliament  released  a 
duty  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  to  enable  them 
to  sustain  the  competition.  And,  in  the  second  place,  that  large  quan- 
tities have  been  exported  for  a  succession  of  years,  and  laid  down  in  for- 
eign markets  beside  the  goods  of  England  and  all  other  places,  and  bought 
in  preference.  We  sent  out  of  the  United  States,  in  1845,  cottons  valued 
at  $4,327,928.  Now,  Mr.  President,  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is,  "  if  the  import  is  enhanced  in  price  by  the  duty,  so  must  be 
the  domestic  rival."  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  import  is  believed  to  be 
enhanced  in  value,  as  the  bill  proposes  to  reduce  the  duty,  and  the  Secre- 
tary anticipates  an  increased  import  in  consequence  of  that  step  of  cottons  to 
the  value  of  five  millions  of  dollars.  If  the  price  of  the  import  is  increased,  so 
is  that  of  the  domestic  rival — that  is  the  statement.  Whoever,  therefore, 
pays  the  current  price  of  the  domestic  article,  must  share  the  burden  of  this 
tax.  Now,  sir,  I  beg  to  be  informed  whether  the  foreign  purchasers  of 
these  exports  are  taxed  for  this  domestic  rival .  They  get  their  goods  at 
satisfactory  prices.  They  take  them  in  preference  to  the  products  of  other 
countries,  but  still  they  pay  something  more  than  our  own  citizens;  and  if 
plunder  is  extorted  from  the  one;  is  it  not  alike  extorted  from  the  other? 
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But;  Mr.  President,  the  annual  report  upon  commerce  and  navigation  for 
1845,  furnishes  a  long  list  of  exports,  consisting  not  only  of  cottons,  but  of 
many  other  protected  articles — boots  and  shoes,  hats,  furniture ,  manufactures 
of  iron,  &c.,  valued  at  $11,645,279. '  These  articles  were  laid  down  and 
sold  in  foreign  countries  open  to  the  trade  of  other  nations.  When  the 
Secretary  can  establish  the  fact  that  the  purchasers  are  taxed,  because  the 
price  of  these  articles  is  enhanced  by  the  duty  levied  upon  similar  imports, 
he  will  be  able  to  prove  that  the  domestic  consumer  also  pays  a  tax,  and  not 
before . 

Mr.  President,  I  could  greatly  multiply  the  list  of  domestic  products  to 
which  the  course  of  reasoning  which  I  have  adopted  is  applicable,  but  I 
forbear — as  the  articles  which  I  have  enumerated  explain  the  practical  ope- 
ration of  protecting  our  industry.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  observe,  that  I  have 
selected  these  branches  of  business,  not  because  they  exhibit  more  favorable 
results  than  others,  but  because  they  are  familiar  to  the  public. 

The  Secretary  errs  in  overlooking  the  fact,  that  competition  necessarily 
tends  to  redfe  prices  ;  and  that  the  more  extensive  the  operations  of  busi- 
ness, the  greater  and  more  beneficial  the  results  to  the  consumer.  It  may 
be  assumed  as  a  fact,  established  by  experience,  that  in  whatever  branch  of 
manufacturing  industry  we  produce  extensively,  the  price  in  the  foreign 
market  is  reduced.  In  other  words,  those  who  send  their  goods  into  the 
United  States  are  constrained  to  take  upon  themselves  a  portion  or  all  the  bur- 
den of  the  duty  according  to  the  strength  and  success  of  the  competition, 
against  them.  This  is  signally  true  in  regard  to  cottons,  woollens,  iron, 
and  a  multitude  of  articles  which  we  produce.  This  explains  the  reason 
why  prices  go  down  and  are  kept  down  in  foreign  markets.  It  also  ex- 
plains the  reasons  why  foreigners  complain  of  the  tariff,  and  seek  its  over- 
throw. They  know  and  appreciate  the  advantages  which  will  result  from, 
being  released  from  this  competition. 

Mr.  President,  we  neither  ask  nor  seek  any  thing  beyond  a  fair  impartial 
consideration  of  this  subject.  We  desire  that  experience  may  have  its  due 
and  just  weight  in  settling  great  questions,  and  we  insist  that  great  and  im- 
portant facts  shall  not  be  left  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind. 

We  insist,  also,  that  in  reasoning  upon  this  subject,  it  is  neither  fair  or 
just  to  assume,  that  taxes  levied  for  revenue  are  taxes  imposed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  industrial  classes.  Let  the  fact  stand  as  it  is,  the  Government 
needs  money,  and  must  have  it,  and  taxes  are  imposed  to  supply  this  neces- 
sity, and  for  no  other  reason.  They  are  not  levied  for  the  benefit  of  any 
class ;  all  we  contend  for  is  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  labor  when  the  levy  is 
made;  and  this  we  hold  to  be  both  just  and  reasonable. 

These  are  the  grounds  on  which  we  stand.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  act  of 
1789,  and  we  shall  maintain  it. 

But,  sir,  I  anticipate  the  reply  to  all  this.  I  shall  be  charged  with  prov- 
ing too  much.  It  will  be  said,  if  the  conclusions  which  I  have  reached  are 
just,  there  can  be  no  need  of  protective  duties.  But,  in  my  judgment,  no 
such  inference  is  fairly  deducible  from  the  premises. 

Every  nation ,  which  seeks  to  promote  and  encourage  its  industry,  examinee 
into  the  condition  in  which  i*  is  placed,  considers  the  embarrassments  with, 
"which  it  has  to  contend,  and  provides  measures  accordingly.  What  may 
be  a  wise  policy  for  one  people  may  be  unwise  for  another.  The  object  to 
be  attained  is  a  continued  prosperity,  and  the  means  which  may  be  well 
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adapted  to  the  end  in  one  case,  may,  if  applied  to  another,  wholly  faiL 
Labor  is  the  greatest  and  most  efficient  of  all  capital,  and  its  protection  and 
encouragement  a  high  and  imperative  public  duty. 

In  every  proposed  change  of  a  revenue  system  which  affects  industry  r 
these  matters  are  or  should  be  considered.  A  people  who  are  beginning  to 
manufacture,  or  are  entering  upon  new  employments,  are  destitute  of  the 
skill  and-  experience  acquired  by  those  who  have  been  trained  to  them  ; 
and  for  that  reason,  if  no  other,  cannot  sustain  a  contest  without  assistance 
of  some  kind. 

England  has  hitherto  entrenched  her  labor  behind  protective  duties — thus 
making  her  revenue  system  subservient  to  other  interests  ;  but  she  has  by 
this  time  probably  modified  her  laws,  and  entered  upon  a  different  policy. 
When  the  speech  of  the  Premier  reached  this  country,  I  read  it  with  care, 
to  satisfy  myself  of  the  grounds  of  this  change,  believing  that  none  would 
be  made  unless  Parliament  was  convinced  that  the  industry  of  the  country 
would  be  placed  on  a  firmer  footing  by  it ;  for,  whatever  may  be  the  pur- 
pose of  adopting  free  trade  here,  I  felt  sure  it  would  find  no  countenance  in 
England,  if  the  great  manufacturing  interests  were  placed  in  peril  by  it. 
Mr.  President,  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  clear  and  distinct  on  this  point.  His 
conclusions  are,  that  the  English  artisans  and  capitalists  will  retain  the  home 
market  against  the  world  ;  and,  if  other  countries  will  adopt  her  example, 
the  trade  of  England  will  be  extended,  and  she  will  find  a  new  vent  for  her 
productions  in  the  competition  with  others  for  their  markets. 

The  basis  on  which  he  rests  these  opinions  is  superior  skill,  and  capital. 
In  these  he  believes  England  has  no  rival  that  can  maintain  a  successful 
competition.  She  can,  he  says,  beat  all  others.  u  Beat"  is  the  word  em- 
ployed to  express  his  significant  meaning.  Well  may  she  throw  down 
the  barrier,  if  this  be  true,  for  it  has  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance.  Well 
may  she  open  her  ports,  when  none  can  enter  them.  This  skill  and  cap- 
ital, in  her  opinion,  makes  her  condition  as  secure  as  any  tariff  of  duties. 
But  if  her  condition  was  different,  if  her  skill  and  capital  were  inferior  to 
that  of  her  neighbors,  if  the  change  of  policy  let  them  into  her  market  with 
the  ability  and  means  to  take  it  from  her  citizens,  what  would  be  her  de- 
cision? Does  any  one  believe  that  the  change  could  be  effected?  Does 
any  one  believe  that  a  voice  would  be  raised  in  favor  of  it?  The  minister 
has  not  ventured  to  place  the  question  on  any  such  ground,  but  is  the  ad- 
vocate of  free  trade  just  to  the  extent  that  he  believes  the  English  can  tr- 
umph  over  others. 

It  is  said  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  that,  being  asked  if  he  would  give 
countenance  to  a  system  of  free  trade,  he  replied  :  u  We  are  fifty  years  be- 
hind England.  Give  me  her  skill  and  experience — place  me  upon  an  equal 
footing — and  I  will  try  the  experiment."  This,  Mr.  President;  embraces 
the  whole  argument ;  and,  sir,  can  it  be  denied  that  to  enter  upon  a  com- 
petition which  must  end  in  depressing  or  ruining  the  industrial  classes,  is 
proof  not  only  of  folly,  but  of  blind  infatuation  ;  and  is  it  not  equally  unwise 
to  expose  them  to  unnecessary  peril  ? 

But  the  same  prudence  and  caution* which  influences  Sir  Robert  Peel 
guides  the  councils  of  other  nations,  who  are  possessed  of  great  experience 
and  skill.  The  continental  Powers  watch  over  their  industry,  and  adhere 
to  the  policy  of  protecting  it.  And  why  ?  Because  they  are  of  opinion  that 
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the  trial  may  be  injurious,,  and  that  there  is  no  adequate  motive  for  enter- 
ing into  a  contest  for  their  own  markets. 

Russia,  some  twenty  years  ago,  ventured  upon  the  experiment,  and  was 
overwhelmed  with  defeat.  Her  works  and  her  industrial  classes  were  pros- 
trated, and  she  was  compelled  to  resort  to  protection  to  restore  the  empire  to 
its  accustomed  prosperity. 

If  these  nations,  where  labor  is  very  cheap,  and  where  production  in 
many  things  will  stand  any  competition,  cannot  safely  expose  their  mar- 
kets to  the  unlimited  action  of  English  trade,  pressed  upon  them  to  cripple 
them  down,  is  it  safe  for  us,  who  have  experience  in  some  things  and  are 
noviciates  in  many,  to  risk  such  a  contest?  No  one  can  he  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that,  aside  from  all  combined  plans  to  press  upon  the  market  and  em- 
barrass our  industry,  commercial  crisises  arise  when  great  sacrifices  are  made 
upon  goods  ;  and  what  good  reason  can  be  assigned  for  inviting  such  sac- 
rifices to  be  made  in  our  market,  when  they  cannot  fail  to  embarrass  and 
bankrupt  our  citizens  ? 

With oul^multiply ing  or  dwelling  upon  these  considerations,  it  is  obvious 
to  me  that  the  duty  is  necessary  to  protect  the  weak  and  the  strong  against 
such  inundations  of  goods.  It  is  needed  constantly,  not  only  to  protect  the 
spread  and  enlargement  of  business  into  new  branches,  as  from  coarse  to 
fine  goods  ;  and  it  is  needed  to  sustain  and  encourage  those  who  have  en- 
tered upon  untried  paths,  and  are  exploring  their  way  as  new  beginners. 

Ifmir  skill  and  experience  in  many  important  branches  have  gone  for- 
wardwith  success  until  we  have  become  exporters,  still  it  would  be  folly  to 
throw  ourselves  into  an  unnecessary  competition  to  try  our  strength  against 
the  greatest  skill  and  capital  in  Christendom.  But  is  it  not  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  retaining  the  duty  that  it  does  no  harm  to  let  it  stand  ?  No  one  can 
be  injured  by  that  course,  while  inconvenience,  if  not  injury,  may  ensue 
from  the  opposite  policy.  We  need  the  revenue  which  arises  from  the  im- 
post., and  it  would  be  but  an  inconsiderate  experiment  to  take  away  the  duty 
to  make  trial  of  the  strength  and  powers  of  the  laborer  of  the  country. 

But  the  Secretary,  in  commending  his  system  to  our  consideration  re- 
marks, a  it  is  generally  conceded  that  reciprocal  free  trade  among  nations 
would  best  advance  the  interest  of  all."  Perhaps  it  would;  but  what  is  a 
reciprocal  trade  ?  Opening  porls  for  unrestrained  ingress  and  egress  may 
constitute  a  free  trade,  if  it  consists  in  an  exemption  from  taxes;  but  is  such 
a  trade  reciprocal?  That  depends  on  other  facts.  The  parties  must  be  so 
situated  as  to  derive  from  it  mutual  advantages,  and  there  must  be  something 
like  an  equality  of  circumstances.  There  can  be  no  reciprocity  where  the 
advantages  are  all,  or  chiefly,  on  one  side.  There  was  none  between  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  and  the  mother  country,  for  Massachusetts  had  no 
commodity  to  exchange  for  the  merchandize  of  England,  the  market  being 
too  distant  to  justify  the  transportation  of  her  products.  So,  if  the  profits  of 
the  trade  are  left  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  parties,  there  is  no  mutuality  in 
the  arrangement.  The  Secretary  tells  us  in  his  report,  "  at  present  prices 
our  cotton  crop  will  yield  an  annual  product  of  $72,000,000,  and  the  manu- 
factured fabric  $504,000,000,  furnishing  profits  abroad  to  thousands  of  capi- 
talists, and  wages  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  working  classes."  That 
is,  American  labor  and  capital  is  to  enjoy  in  the  process  72  parts,  while 
foreign  capital  and  labor  is  to  have  504  parts.  This  is  the  reciprocity  which 
the  Secretary  aspires  to — foreigners  are  to  divide  with  the  planters  and  take 
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ten  dollars  to  one.  Now ,  sir.,  is  it  not  better  policy,  not  only  to  raise  the  cot- 
ton, but  to  bestow  upon  it  as  much  labor  as  we  profitably  can,  and  retain  in 
the  country  as  large  a  portion  as  possible  of  the  504  millions,  to  add  to  the 
wealth  and  comfort  of  our  own  citizens,  instead  of  throwing  nine-tenths  of 
it  into  foreign  hands?  It  should  be  a  general  principle  with  us  to  make 
whatever  is  exported  as  valuable  by  our  labor  as  good  economy  can  justify. 

But  is  it  not  apparent  that  our  farmers,  who  under  this  new  arrangement 
are  to  find  in  Europe  a  market  for  their  surplus  produce,  are  placed  upon  a 
most  unequal  footing?  Their  products  are  bulky, and  being  comparatively 
of  little  value,  are  charged  with  an  onerous  freight.  There  is  little  differ- 
ence between  the  expense  of  transporting  a  ton  of  flour  or  provisions,  and  a 
ton  of  silks.  And  how  does  the  value  compare?  A  ton  of  flour  may  be 
worth  $50,  while  the  purchaser  of  $50  worth  of  goods  may  often  put  them 
in  his  pocket.  I  leave,  Mr.  President,  every  one  to  estimate  for  himself 
the  difference  in  the  expense  of  transporting  the  products  of  the  different 
kinds  of  labor;  but  it  is  manifest  that  any  given  amount  of  fanning  labor 
pays  a  much  greater  freight  than  a  like  amount  in  value  of  the  labor  of 
manufacturers,  and  the  greater  the  distance,  the  greater  this  inequality  be- 
comes. It  falls,  too, upon  the  product  transported,  and  impairs  the  profit. 
Hence,  a  long  transportation  of  heavy  cheap  articles  generally  proves  an 
insuperable  obstacle.  Is  not  this  verified  by  results?  la  it  not  now  obvious 
that  this  system,  so  earnestly  recommended,  has  kept  the  colonies  of  Eng- 
land poor,  and  made  her  rich? 

The  circumstances  which  surround  a  trade  in  agricultural  products,  are 
so  different  from  those  which  surround  manufactured  articles,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  transportation  bear  with  so  much  greater  proportionate  weight,  that 
it  creates  a  great  inequality  in  the  trade  which  may , and  often  does  increase, 
until  it  amounts  to  an  effectual  prohibition.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
time  to  discuss  this  topic,  and  with  these  suggestions  will  dismiss  it,  feeling 
assured  that  the  people  of  this  country  will  soon  learn  that  free  trade  may 
be  any  thing  but  a  trade  of  reciprocal  advantages.  I  am  sure,  also,  that 
they  will  soon  learn  that  if  they  undertake  to  force  produce  into  Europe,  and 
receive  goods  in  payment ,  their  share  of  the  profits  will  eventually  make 
them  as  poor  as  the  people  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  of  some  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
proposed  bill,  and  have  frequently  adverted  to  the  positions  assumed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  the  vindication  of  the  measure  rests  upon  his 
report;  but  I  entertain  for  that  officer  no  unkind  feelings,  and  have  no  pur- 
pose in  examining  this  report  beyond  testing  its  soundness  by  fair  argument. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  all  the  revenue  which  can  be  raised  under  the 
present  law  is  indispensable  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  Government.  A  re- 
duction of  duties  cannot,  therefore,  be  justified,  because  we  have  a  surplus 
of  revenue,  or  more  than  is  necessary.  The  object  in  view  cannot  be  dis- 
guised, if  there  were  a  disposition  to  do  it.  It  is  to  change  the  policy  of  the 
country — to  try  an  experiment  upon  its  industry — to  diminish  duties  that  an 
increase  of  imports  may  follow,  whatever  may  be  the  hazzard  of  crippling 
down  our  mechanics  and  artizans,  or  of  deranging  business.  The  tenden- 
cy of  the  measure  is  to  embarrass  labor  and  diminish  production — to  intro- 
duce foreign  products  in  the  place  of  our  own;  and  I  look  upon  it  as 
most  grievously  injurious.  I  had  intended  to  examine  its  parts  in  detail, 
and  to  point  out  the  many  startling  provisions  which  cannot  fail  to  involve 
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branches  of  industry  in  great  peril.  What  possible  occasion  is  there  to  resort 
to  raw  material  for  taxation  ?  Why  is  the  taxing  power  employed  to  injure 
instead  of  increasing  labor  ?  Is  it  the  purpose  to  make  a  bill  containing  the 
most  unfavorable  provisions  in  regard  to  American  interests  ?  Is  it  the  pur- 
pose to  employ  legislative  discrimination  to  do  mischief?  To  put  down 
our  own  interests?  To  assist  foreign  labor  and  prejudice  our  own?  I 
hope  riot,  sir;  but  such  is  the  effect  of  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  act 
which  I  have  not  time  to  specify.  I  must,  however,  be  allowed  to  notice 
some  of  the  items,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  its  character.  Under  the 
act  of  1^42,  wool  costing  not  exceeding  seven  cents  a  pound,  may  be  im- 
ported by  paying  a  duty  of  five  per  cent.  Under  this,  and  previous  pro- 
visions of  a  like  character,  an  extensive  manufacturing  of  carpets,  bocking, 
baizes,  blankets,  &c.,  has  sprung  up,  which  required  in  1845,  an  importa- 
tion of  twenty-three  millions  pounds  of  this  cheap  wool.  This  bill  imposes 
a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  on  all  wool,  making  a  difference  against  the  manu- 
facturers of  25  per  cent,  on  the  material,  while  the  duty  on  carpets  has  been 
reduced  to  30  per  cent.,  and  on  blankets  to  20  per  cent.;  and  this  is  done 
with  a  full  knowledge  that  this  kind  of  wool  is  imported  into  England  free. 

Now,  sir,  the  question  arises,  whether  these  manufactures  can  succeed 
against  the  obstacles  thrown  in  their  way  ?  If  they  should  not  be  able  to- 
maintain  themselves,  who  will  reap  benefit  from  the  sacrifice?  Not  the 
wool  growers  of  the  United  States.  If  the  duty  is  raised  for  their  benefit,, 
it  is  delusive,  unless  the  duty  on  goods  is  high  enough  to  enable  the  man- 
ufacturers to  pursue  their  business  with  American  wool.  If  it  fails  of  this, 
the  business  will  be  transferred  to  England.  Is  it  any  part  of  the  design  to 
cut  down  these  establishments?  If  not,  why  is  the  duty  on  the  goods  re- 
duced, and  that  upon  the  raw  material  raised  ?  Is  it  the  purpose  to  protect 
the  farmer?  If  so,  why  put  into  jeopardy  those  who  alone  can  make  the 
protection  useful  ?  Why  cut  down  the  protection  to  the  manufacturer,  and 
make  his  position  doubtful?  I  make  no  objection  to  any  actual  encourage- 
ment to  the  growers  of  wool,  but  they  cannot  be  benefited  by  encourage- 
ment which  throws  the  business  into  England. 

Copper  imported  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  five  per  cent.,  while  sheathing  is 
admitted  free.  Is  it  the  design  to  embarrass  the  manufacture?  Paintings 
and  statuary,  if  imported  as  objects  of  taste,  are  free.  The  rich  may  fill 
their  houses  with  these  embellishments,  but  it  seems  as  if  there  was  a  studied 
purpose  to  tax  the  raw  material  in  a  multitude  of  pursuits,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  prejudicial  to  a  great  class  of  mechanics  and  manufacturers,  and: 
eventually  to  the  country. 

At  the  same  time,  while  revenue  is  carefully  imposed  upon  such  objects, 
it  is  taken  from  others  to  weaken  the  protection.  What  advantage,  for  ex- 
ample, does  the  Government  propose  to  itself  by  reducing  from  50  to  30  per 
cent,  the  duty  on  ready  made  clothing?  Is  it  to  try  the  experiment,  to  see 
whether  the  wages  of  a  large  class  of  poor  industrious  females  will  bear  re- 
duction, and  still  keep  them  from  starving?  Why  is  the  same  policy  prac- 
tised upon  the  shoemakers?  The  revenue  is  needed.  You  are  now  bor- 
rowing money — and  yet  you  reduce  these  duties.  I  can  see  no  object  in 
view,  unless  it  is  intended  to  experiment  in  all  such  cases  upon  the  wages 
of  labor,  to  see  whether  the  laborer  can  live  upon  less,  or  be  driven  from 
his  business,  and  imports  substituted  for  his  productions.  I  cannot  help 
feeling,  when  I  run  my  eye  over  these,  and  numerous  similar  provisions. 
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that,  this  bill  is  throughout  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  labor,  and  intended 
to  dishearten  and  break  it  down. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  must  leave  to  others  the  examination  of  these  details, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  searchingly  done.  I  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  much  longer  than  I  anticipated;  but,  like  others,  in  discussing 
this  comprehensive  subject,  which  covers  the  whole  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, 1  am  at  a  loss  what  to  select  and  what  to  pass  unnoticed.  It  is  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  do  justice  to  all  interests  in  a  speech.  I  shall,  therefore, 
content  myself  with  entering  my  protest  against  this  bill,  which  is  probably 
to  become  a  law.  And, 

I  do  protest  against  it,  because  revenue  is  made  a  secondary  object,  when 
the  public- exigencies  require  that  it  should  be  the  first,  that  public  credit 
may  be  maintained,  and  an  accumulation  of  debt  be  avoided  ; 

Because  the  change  of  policy  proposed  cannot  be  introduced  without  de- 
ranging the  business  of  the  country,  wasting  the  property  of  individuals, 
checking  enterprise,  and  unnecessarily  impairing  public  prosperity  ; 

Because  a  principal  object  is  to  encourage  a  large  increase  of  imports, 
which  will  displace  our  own  productions,  diminish  our  business,  and  drain 
the  specie  from  the  country  ; 

Because  its  tendency  is  to  force  the  laborer  upon  the  alternative  of  aban- 
doning his  employments  or  working  for  less  wages,  and  living  upon  less 
means,  that  the  advantages  which  he  enjoys  may  be  transferred  to  foreigners ; 

Because  it  is  welcomed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  anti- American 
in  its  spirit,  and  adapted  to  cherish  and  promote  interests  there  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  our  own ; 

Because  the  avowed  object  is  to  turn  us  from  our  employments  into  plant- 
ers and  farmers,  and  thus  overload,  with  increased  production,  branches  of 
business  now  greatly  depressed  by  an  excess  of  capital  and  labor,  and  inca- 
pable of  being  relieved,  unless  by  a  diversion  of  both  to  other  employments; 

Because  it  holds  out  to  the  farmer  delusive  hopes  that  he  will  find  a  market 
at  fair  remunerating  prices  for  all  his  surplus  products  in  Europe,  when  there 
is  no  rational  prospect  of  his  realizing  any  such  a  result; 

Because  it  aims,  by  a  systematic  arrangement,  to  regulate  foreign  com- 
merce in  such  a  manner  as  to  transfer  all  advantages  derived  from  that  source 
to  one  interest,  to  strengthen  and  build  it  up  at  the  sacrifice  of  others; 

Because,  if  it  reduces  the  wages  of  labor,  it  will  diminish  the  means  of 
moral  and  mental  culture,  as  well  as  impair  physical  comfort;  and,  by  this 
two-fold  process,  degrade  instead  of  elevating  our  condition. 

Mr.  Davis  here  remarked  that  he  had  intended  to  read  some  passages  from 
an  official  report  upon  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  certain  classes  of 
laborers  in  England,  and  to  make  known  to  the  people  of  this  country,  from 
this  authentic  source,  the  frightful  state  of  degraded  ignorance  and  suffering 
which  is  produced  by  low  wages — wages  which  are  scarcely  adequate  to 
hold  soul  and  body  together.  This  book  furnished  the  fullest  evidence  of 
the  appalling  sacrifices  to  which  the  laborer  was  subjected  in  the  competition 
to  make  cheap  goods,  but  he  must  forbear  entering  upon  the  subject,  and 
leave  it  for  others;  but,  he  added,  I  protest  against  this  bill  because  its  ten- 
dencies are  in  the  same  direction — depressing  instead  of  elevating — disquali- 
fying instead  of  preparing  men  to  live  under,  and  discharge  the  duties 
which  citizens  owe  to  a  free  government;  and,  finally, 

Because  it  is  unjust,  unequal,  and  to  the  extent  that  it  shall  accomplish 
the  objects  in  view,  ruinous. 
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